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ABSTRACT 


CRAFTING AN EVALUTIVE TOOL FOR 
INFORMAL MENTORING IN 
YOUTH MINISTRY 
by 
Andrew J. Young, II 
United Theological Seminary, 2008 
Mentor 


Harold A. Hudson 


Conducted at the Community of Faith UMC, the project chronicled the 
informal encounters between youth and adults engaged in the launch and first season of a 
youth football program and the mentoring outcomes those interactions created. The data 
were triangulated using the 18 Asset Building Actions created from research conducted 
on Adult/Youth engagement by the Search Institute. The outcomes present a tool which 
empowers youth engaged in any local church to gain the benefits from mentoring even in 
informal settings. The project revealed that church sponsored programs accomplish 


mentoring goals and produce vital returns for the church and community. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The call to mission and outreach is pivotal to the life and future of the local 
church and has been the central organizing premise since Jesus gave the Great Commission to 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded 
you...” (Matthew 28:18-20) ' How is this best done? How can the local church be effective 
reaching new communities for Christ? 

Another call] that has been foundational throughout God’s revealed words unto us all 
has been the vital need of mentoring relationships. The relationships we see with Abraham and 
Isaac; Isaac and Jacob and Esau; Moses and Joshua; Naomi and Ruth; Samuel and David; Paul 
and Timothy; and countless others all depict the value of gaining wise counsel and guidance 
from those more seasoned. 

It is this convergence that prompts this work. Where can mission and mentorship 
merge? How can the local church utilize these vitally needed calls to impact the lives of key 
constituencies in the vineyards each is called to harvest? Can the local church create mentoring 
programs when there is an absence of both human and financial resources? Does the church 


adequately measure the informal mentoring that does occur within its programs? 


' Bruce Metzger and Roland Murphy, eds., The New Oxford Annotated Bible (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1991), 46 NT. (All cited Scripture taken from this text.) 
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This work describes the researcher’s attempt to provide a new paradigm for measuring 
mentoring in the local church and its surrounding community. 

The researcher discovered that the task of mentoring can be accomplished through 
coaching, working and nurturing youth in the many activities and programs of the local church. 
The researcher chose the football ministry of COF because of its non-conventional appearance in 
relation to most church ministries and its broad participation by people from inside and outside 
of the church; but asserts that this evaluative process can work in every ministry the church 
provides for youth, children and even in adult training. 

The people of the Community of Faith United Methodist Church sought to engage 
youth in a neighborhood that was in decline. After initial visioning sessions the context 
associates engaged both internal and external adult support and leadership for the purpose of 
making this football program come to life. As the new program began, the researcher studied the 
development of that program and then captured the informal mentoring interactions between 
youth and adults. Finally the data was correlated with the 18 Assets in hopes that the mentoring 
engagement goals of the 18 Assets would be met. 

Admittedly, the project took many twists and turns and the researcher found 
chronicling the ride exhilarating. To this end, Chapter One details the ministry focus of the 
project and includes the researcher’s spiritual journey and contextual analysis. Chapter Two 
presents the most recent trends and theories in the fields of spiritual leadership, mentoring, and 
youth sports. Chapter Three provides the foundations for the project by examining the historical, 


biblical and theological cornerstones and objectives in the fields of spiritual leadership and 


mentoring. 


Chapter Four presents the research methodology used in the project. This chapter 
includes the hypothesis, the treatment, the gathered results, and the instrumentation utilized. In 
Chapter Five, the researcher discusses the actual observations and field experiences taken from 


the five month long project. In the final chapter reflections, summations and conclusions are 


presented. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Mentoring is an age old process of equipping people for vital specialized fields of 
service, commerce, science and a whole host of other fields of endeavor. Traditionally the 
process of mentoring occurred in one-on-one relationships and though highly successful, this 
model is often time impractical for the local church. 

Prior to this project the Community of Faith UMC (COF) church began to develop a 
long list of community focused outreach ministries. COF’s after school program; summer 
Character Camp, spring Easter Egg Hunt, Vacation Bible School and the re-launch of the 
neighborhood Civic Association gained much participation and support from the community. 
While describing COF’s attempt to retum its focus to address the needs of at-risk youth in the 
community, the purpose of this project was to not abolish other ways of doing effective ministry, 
but instead through documenting their informal interactions, it was an attempt to empower new 
tools for youth empowerment ministry. 


Spiritual Journey 


Author David Stoddard discovered that in mentoring, giving often involves receiving, 
and receiving involves giving. By sharing one’s life with others, the mentor will help the 
individual develop her values and priorities--not with a rigid formula or agenda, but in the 
natural course of a meaningful relationship. Stoddard asserted, what the researcher observed in 


this very project that “if our mentoring focuses only on expected outcomes, we inevitably forget 


that the central focus of our mentoring is the people involved.” The researcher’s history with 
mentoring was long and fruitful. Having come from what was considered a middle class African 
American family, the researcher learned that truly the requirement for the healthy nurturing of 
children is a loving, encouraging home supported by extended family and friends. Because of the 
absence of these things in the researcher’s early life, he became dependent on the kindness of his 
grandparents and godly men from the community. 

The researcher’s first interaction with a group centered on empowering youth occurred 
while he was in the tenth grade. Though a formal mentoring manual was available, the researcher 
only recalled viewing it twice in three years but found an unfathomable amount of informal 
interaction with mentors as life changing encounters with his destiny. This group engaged in 
civic activities, lock- ins with younger children and traveled the state of Georgia encouraging 
other churches to create similar organizations. The members were initially hand-picked by the 
principal and then called to be role models for other students at the Alfred E. Beach High School 
and around the city of Savannah, GA. 

By far the most important spiritual male influence in the researcher’s life has been the 
Reverend Thurmond N. Tillman, the organizing and equipping leader of this youth group. The 
researcher was led to Tillman who then invited him to join the group sponsored by a partnership 
between his church and the high school. At the time Tillman was the relatively new pastor (3 
years) of the First African Baptist Church (which he stills leads today, 24 years later) of 
Savannah and had recently launched the Kappa Hi-Y Instructional Leadership League. The 
‘Kappa League’ was a combination of the Guideright program of Tillman’s fraternity, the 


YMCA’s Hi-Y program and the Baptist Student Union Ministry of Armstrong Atlantic State 


' David Stoddard, The Heart of Mentoring (Colorado Springs: NavPress, 2003), 29. 


University. Its focus was to take urban males and expose them to life, leadership and liberation. 
The group presented social events, undertook mission projects, went on field trips, and was 
really the preeminent youth group in the city of Savannah for several years. (So much so that 2 
similar groups started at Beach high school, 3 others in other schools and 2 more in nearby towns 
in Georgia). “Trust is the currency of relationships . .. Whom to trust and to what degree are 
vitally important matters... Trust is a bridge that allows people to connect. When trust is firmly 
established, other valuables such as love, encouragement, constructive criticism, empathy and 
humor can be safely conveyed.” ? In his early years, the tragic death of his biological father, the 
resulting life long illness of his mother, and the emotional neglect of his step-father left the 
researcher void of trust in most adults. His interactions with the Kappa Hi-Y and Rev. Tillman 
empowered the researcher to trust adults to be positive, productive and parental. Unknown to 
him, the researcher was already benefiting from his first interactions with mentoring and 
coaching ministries. 

As a member of the group, the researcher found guidance, support and purpose through 
the exposure to new ideas hopes and possibilities. In the nearly twenty five years since, the 
researcher can testify that members of that group (including himself) have gone on to influence 
hundreds of other youth, communities and individuals with the same challenge to be role models, 
mentors and influencers. 

As a college student, the researcher was popular and had a good array of friends and 
connections. The researcher worked part time while going to school full time. Ironically one of 
his two jobs was at the very mental hospital in which his mother was a frequent resident. The 


researcher also worked selling children’s clothes at a local mall. One night some friends from 


3 Tbid., 22-23. 


campus came into the store with the intent of stealing a few clothes for the weekend. The 
researcher turned a blind eye and assisted the crime by giving the duo a store bag. At that very 
moment, the researcher became an at-risk youth with his future teetering on the brink of 
destruction. In short the group was caught, arrested and spent the next 9 months trying to get the 
charges dropped. The trial date was delayed three times. The first time (even though a plea 
bargain had already been reached) the judge decided and declared from the bench, “I’m going to 
teach these kids a lesson. Come back in 90 days.” The second delay occurred because the night 
before the court stenographer had a stroke; the third delay was due to the accidental death of a 
court officer the night before. 

Prior to the fourth trial date the researcher told his grandmother about the whole 
incident. She was the only person the researcher told of the incident. He asked her advice and 
she told him to pray this simple prayer, “Lord what do you want me do?” After praying that 
prayer, the researcher heard God clearly say, “Preach my Word.” He told his grandmother and 
she led him to listen to his heart. That day the researcher yielded to God’s call and promised to 
give his life to the ministry of the Gospel. The next day, the same judge decided to drop the 
charges, gave the group community service and expunged their records. This happened as the 
researcher entered his senior year of college and was preparing to go on to seminary. During 
those years, the researcher really felt his life begin to come together and he began to see purpose 
in all of his life’s trials and tragedies. 

As the researcher pondered the call to ministry, he sought counsel from Tillman. His first 
question still shapes the researcher’s discussions with people entering into ministry now. After 
having worked with him in the community even after high school within both of their churches, 


after hearing the researcher’s profession of a call, Tillman audaciously asked him, ‘“‘Are you 


saved?” The researcher took a moment and said, ““Yes I am.” The conversation then went on to 
address being certain that God had called and not his family, pride, ego, or any other inferior 
influencer. He then quickly led the researcher in prayer and suggested that he enroll in seminary 
after graduation from college. He recommended (no insisted that the researcher attend his alma 
mater, the Interdenominational Theological Center). He accepted and became profoundly glad 
that he did! The researcher loved every moment of his seminary years. It was at ITC that he 
found himself, his stride, his joy, his source! Beyond the researcher’s choice of seminaries 
Tillman also led him into joining his fraternity {Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity Incorporated, of 
which he has been a member for 18 years}. Here he finally found both fathers and additional 
brothers, and became connected to a lifelong brotherhood of men focused on modeling 
achievement and training societal leaders. One other key figure significantly impacted the 
researcher’s early understanding of mentorship and community enrichment, Richard R. Mole. He 
was the researcher’s high school principal. Many people pointed to him as influential in their 
lives, so much so that his nickname was ‘Chief’. Although the researcher later found out of his 
struggles, he stood out because he was the first man he encountered who truly had his life, job 
and family on positive wholesome paths. A devout Presbyterian, he was respected as an 
educator, community leader, father and athlete. The researcher later found out that he also was a 
member of Tillman’s fraternity; and that was how he gained access to the high school. Most 
importantly Chief knew his mother very well. She had worked with him in her early teaching 
career and he was very familiar with her battles with bipolar disorder. One thing Mole did hide 
from the researcher was that on those days when his mother was in one of her manic times and 
came to his high school to sit in on one of his classes, Mole would stop her at the door and bring 


her into his office to talk and laugh about old times. In a short time, she was calmed and went 


back home; the researcher never knew he was on the verge of social and emotional destruction. 
He also looked out for him when he was diagnosed with diabetes at the age of 14. He would 
always ask if the researcher was eating right and taking his medicine. He was transferred to a 
central office administrative position during the researcher’s senior year. He later served as 
member of the local Board of Public Education until his passing in 1998. 

The researcher began his ministry in Columbus, OH in the summer of 2002. Before 
leaving Georgia, members of his new church and context sent some interesting welcoming gifts. 
The care packages included toys for his son; a map of the city, coupons for restaurants near the 
parsonage, and even a notebook with hundreds of notes written by members of the church 
sharing their hopes and prayers for his ministry in Ohio. It was wonderful! It really began a 
process of his family bonding with the church family before their arrival. In those initial gifts 
there were some unusual items as well. In every package there was always some item from the 
Ohio State University. It was clear to the researcher that these people really love their school! He 
could not have been more correct and yet he was still unaware of the magnitude of that love. It 
was this love affair with football (and its’ emergence as a unique, yet widely popular church 
ministry) that birthed this project’s key program for observing informal mentoring among youth. 
During the 2002 football season, the researcher was lulled into the Buckeye lore. From the 
beginning of the football season through the National Championship game, the Buckeyes went 
undefeated. The team finished the season 14 — 0. For that entire year ministry was wonderful; 
people were happy and there was always a “We are the National Champs” buzz was in the air. 
On Saturday October 11, 2003, the unimaginable occurred, and the Bucks lost; dropping a close 
game to the University of Wisconsin, 17-10. Then on Sunday the atmosphere in the church was 


heavy. Smiles were hard to find. He could tell it had been a long night for mostly everyone. 
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Worship seemed to be forced instead of fluent. Prayers seemingly skirted around the obvious 
“concern” for the team and avoided the generally desired prayer request for a win next week. But 
as low as that Sunday was, it would get worse. Six weeks later the Buckeyes faced ‘that team 
from up north’ — The University of Michigan. The researcher quickly learned that this was a 
‘BIG’ day in town. In 2003 the unspeakable happened, OSU also lost to Michigan. The final 
score was 21 to 35. The atmosphere in worship the following day was terrible. Some people 
were in tears, others where far more emotive in worship than usual. The choir sang with the 
passion and pain of a Civil Rights Era citywide combined choir. A lesson the researcher 
perceived six weeks prior was confirmed on that Sunday; in Columbus, OH football is important 
and can impact the local church in very unique ways. 

Around this same time, worship began at the new site and what would become COF was 
launched. The worship service was a much needed diversion; but the lessons learned around 
football and its impact in the city of Columbus, was indelibly grafted into the heart of the 
researcher. Also during those initial planning days for the church, a town hall meeting was held 
in which residents, teachers and youth from the community met to discuss how the new church 
could best be a part of the neighborhood. Overwhelmingly the call was for activities and 
programs for youth. As he pondered and prayed on how to best address the need for mentoring 
in the community within the immediate and greater context of eases. OH, two mandates 
emerged. The first for the immediate area was the need to engage youth of multiple ages in 
productive and constructive activities. The second appearing as a common passion and language 
was youth football. (See Appendix F — 2003 Town Hall Meeting Notes) The feelings and 
beliefs, metaphors and lessons, histories and hopes he sought to examine through this project 


were in many ways already circulating in the collective psyche of the community. 


iy 


The Demographics of the Context 


The Community of Faith UMC is a predominately African American (although there 
were key and significant populations of other races in both attendance and leadership) new 
church started (begun in 2003) focusing on people ages 18-40, their families, children and 
parents. The demographics of the area indicated much change, diversity, need and opportunity in 
Southeast Columbus, OH. The Percept Group, a church research company, ranked the dominant 
life segment group in the area as young and coming urban/suburban families. This key group was 
composed of young adult singles and couples at the genesis of their families’ lives and job 
cycles. They were further categorized by having a higher than the average loyalty to churches, 
para-church groups; higher per capita annual earnings; employed in white collar jobs; living in 
rental housing and highly educated. Their community concerns include cultural programs, 
childcare services, finding life direction; marriage enrichment opportunities, racial/ethnic 
prejudices and social injustices. Nearly 40% of the population was between the ages of 0-17. 
The entire Southeast corridor of Columbus was considered one of the fastest growing and most 
diverse areas in the city of Columbus.* 

The community surrounding COF was in transition. Primarily that transition was from 
increases in renters, gang activity, crime, and single parent homes; all of which emerged as 
symptoms of change in the community. Beyond these emerging challenges, the community was 
also experiencing significant positive trends; increases in the number of white collar 
professionals, two parent families, single family homeowners, and children involved in extra- 


curricular activities were occurring. Simultaneously, how would the church respond to these 


* Percept Group, "Ministry Area Profile" (Rancho Santa Margarita, CA: The Percept Group, 2006, 
typewritten), 8-27. 
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apparently dichotomous characteristics? The first was to recognize that the overall trends were 
those of a community growing across the board; and were indicative of most communities which 
are experiencing tremendous change and growth. Secondly, the church must serve as a crucible 
where resources (people, finances, faith and facilities) merge to form new serving paradigms and 
instruments. 


Synergy 


As he prepared to examine the heart of God and God’s Spirit within his walk, the 
researcher was amazed at the consistency of God’s ongoing revelations in his life. Throughout 
his life God has demonstrated a tremendous level of affirming grace, empowering support and 
encouraging connections with and through people of vastly differing histories and environments. 
The researcher’s current context is quite reflective of that walk, in that he found himself 
surrounded by people who both support and follow while then were simultaneously challenging 
him to new ways of thought. This group of phenomenal people proved to the researcher that God 
still made miracles and changed lives. The researcher believed his personal historicity and 
present place of hallelujah synergized in his passion for community empowerment and 
development. This commitment emerged in pursuit of creating an atmosphere focused on 
invigorating relevant faith-filled community building through worship, mentorship and lifestyle 
stewardship. The most difficult part about leading a suburban, young and some would say 
prospering church was the almost predisposition for complacent Christianity. It became almost 
second nature for it to fall into the standard practices of our parents: churches where a sexton 
cleaned the church, one faithful Trustee maintained the church, a sacrificial few financed the 
church and a minute cadre of believers did everything else. The researcher strived to mold a 


congregation where “everyone” (man, women, boy and girl) was actively engaged in ministry. 


13 
Whether cleaning, serving, giving, singing, greeting, dancing, drawing, nursing or whatever the 
area, everyone was doing something! Creating a place where the excitement of ministry was so 
compelling that one could not help but get involved was the goal of the researcher. 

In his book Congregational Megatrends, C. Jeff Woods names this type of emphasis in 
the local church a shift from surrogate missions to hands-on missions. He wrote, “Community 
ministries may be started to meet the needs of pregnant teenagers, kids who have no place to go 
after school, teens who do not feel loved, singles who have no place to go on Saturday night, 
smokers who want to quit, divorced people who need support, jailed people who need visiting 
and on and on. . . The church always has been called to reach out to its community in precise 
helpful ways.” ° The researcher translated this edict to hands on ministry as a call to create 
ministry opportunities based on felt needs emanating from the community. Furthermore, the 
gathering people who shared equal motivating passions around those needs ensured the adequate 
and prolific addressing of those needs. 

Ultimately the vision of the project emerged from one conversation the researcher had 
with one of the men after a Men’s Ministry meeting. Located on property adjacent to a city park; 
where a huge football and tee ball league formerly gathered, COF’s vision was to reignite the 
youth sports league that once resided in the park and create an ancillary mentoring ministry for 
youth in the community. The researcher was then motivated by the question, “How do we 


document and measure effective mentoring activities?” 


°C. Jeff Woods, Congregational Megatrends (New York: The Alban Institute, 1996), 83-84. 
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This project synergized with this need of the context in that because many would say 
that such a ministry is outside the bounds of the church, a strong evaluative tool was needed to 
ensure that the program accomplished measurable impacts and retained solid moral benefits for 
participants. Along with his own personal synergy, the researcher answered another congealing 
question “How can a church sponsored sports program fulfill a prophetic call to action and 
witness?”’ When he addressed the issue of the acclamation of Jesus and the attestation, of culture, 
Niebuhr wrote, “. . . Christ is not against culture, but uses its best products as instruments in his 
work of bestowing on men what they cannot achieve by their own efforts.”® Niebuhr asserted 
that when considering the weights and choices of the Christian in regards to embracing that 
which connects with the sea of the surrounding culture that the most authentic understanding of 
Christ and that culture is as “both/ and” instead of “either/or”. The author implied that our 
mission should encompass presenting the gospel to those outside of the church in ways that 
empower them where they currently exist. In reflecting upon The Instructor by Clement; Niebuhr 
understood Jesus, “as a kindly and wise tutor whose aim it was to improve the souls of his 
charges and to train them up to a virtuous life.”’ The researcher denoted several moments when 
the coaches, parents and supporters of this project stepped into this Christly role and forever 
impacted the youth of the project. Another view of this point is presented by Efrem Smith and 
Phil Jackson in their book The Hip-Hop Church. “The gospel according to hip-hop is a message 
of justice and power. Too often the church has failed to be proactive in communities that lack 


sufficient economic, health and other resources. Justice is not just a Christian thing, it is a human 


6 H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper and Row, 1951), 127. 


" Tbid., 124. 
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thing.”® Prophetically the project sought to create a mechanism where youth would be impacted 
both personally and perpetually within the context of the community and through the actuated 
love of Christ. The parents partnered with parishioners, the community with the church and the 
converted with the unconverted. 

Smith and Jackson pointed the researcher to ask vital questions of his context. How 
does the church engage at-risk youth when its own self identity was more represented by titles 
garnered from hip-hop culture and language? How does the church empower today’s youth, with 
a gospel message when it may not be able to speak the language of the intended audience? 
Where does the church and its surrounding culture find synthesis? How can the church remain 
authentic to the mission of Christ while also allowing the culture to remain genuine to itself? 
Though not an absolute answer, the choice of youth sports (specifically football) emerged as a 


reasonable starting place. 


8 Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson, The Hip Hop Church (Downer's Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2005), 
124, 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THE MINISTRY MODEL 


Theoretical Foundations 


Mentoring is an age old practice. Artisans, academics, architects and the like have for 
ages trained each other through direct interactions and teaching. In this chapter the researcher 
presents the theories which shape our current understanding of mentoring. Secondly the 
researcher then presents how mentoring is intellectually buffeted by spiritual leadership and 
coaching. The researcher here asserts that the task of spiritual leadership is accomplished 
through mentoring. 

Spiritual Leadership Defined 

Melander defined a spiritual leader as, “anyone who leads from a spiritual perspective. 
This includes but is not limited to ordained and lay members of the faith community, therapists, 
physicians, teachers, and public servants, leaders of nonprofit business and other helping 
professionals and . . . coaches.”” These types of leaders have embraced the responsibility of 
guiding others into higher levels of personal insight and even prophetic witness. Serving in 
varying capacities and modalities, “Spirit-centered leaders are mentors both formally and 
informally.’”° Sellner transitioned the definition of spiritual leadership to spiritual mentoring. 
“Spirituality in its broadest sense is... a way of life that reveals an awareness of the sacred and a 


relationship with the Holy One... It is about the way we live and interpret the world and . . . 


*Rochelle Melander, A Generous Presence: Spiritual Leadership and the Art of Coaching (Herndon, 
VA: The Alban Institute, 2006), 5. 


'0 Patricia Brown, "Help Wanted: Spiritual Mentors and Guides,” in Learning to Lead from Your 
Spiritual Center, (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1996), 119-120. 
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17 
the ways we find support (and give it) in our conflicts and painful transitions. . . That is what 
spirituality is all about: being drawn to the sacred through the icons of our lives . . . and most 
important, the relationships that transform us by their love.”!’ This presented the basic essential 
of mentoring as aiding in transformation, but Sellner’s insight also gave solid foundation for 
spiritual mentoring. “Spiritual mentoring . . . may be characterized by greater depth and may be 
more explicitly concerned with our vocation and relationship with God, but as we will see, it 
cannot be totally removed from the ordinary forms, since they are so closely intertwined.” 
Sellner writes of mentoring as connectional, mutual and reciprocal in nature and occurs through 
horizontal interactions between the more seasoned mentor and the newly fashioned mentee. In 
short he further writes, “Whether ordinary or spiritual mentoring in its most fundamental sense 
is about transformation, helping someone else encounter his or her deeper self .. .”"* 

Mentoring Defined 
Parsloe gave a contemporary understanding of the process of mentoring as, “to help and 
support people to manage their own learning in order to maximize their potential, develop their 
skills, improve their performance, and become the person they want to be.”!4 Mentoring is the 
process of intentionally sowing value into a younger or less experienced person by one more 
familiar and seasoned in a specified field. Best understood by examining its development over 


time, mentoring is further expounded upon in the historical section of this work in Chapter 


'! Edward Sellner, Spiritual Mentoring: The Ministry of Spiritual Kinship (Springfield, IL: Macmillian 
Publishing, 1979), 18 - 19. 


2 Thid., 9-10. 
3 Thid., 10. 


'4 E. Parsloe, "Coaching, Mentoring and Assessing: A Practical Guide to Developing Competence," 
Kogan Page, 1992. 
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Three. The researcher here presents more theory, trends and research tools evolving from 


the fields of youth development, mentoring models and youth mentoring in particular. 
Issues in Child and Youth Development 


To adequately address the need for productive ministry with and for children it is 
essential to discuss the overall field of self-identity in child development. Ausbel and others 
asserted that there are essentially four components in the study of self identity in children: These 
are self; self-concept, ego and personality. “Self is defined as a constellation of individual 
perceptions and memories consisting of the visual image of the appearance of one’s body, the 
auditory image of the sound of one’s name, images of kinesthic sensations and visceral tension, 
memories of personal events and so forth. Self-concept is an abstraction of the essential and 
distinguishing characteristics of the self that differentiate an individual’s “selfhood” from the 
environment and from other selves. Ego is the organized system of interrelated self-attitudes, 
self-motives and self-values that result. This constellation of ego under goes conceptualization; a 
least common denominator is abstracted and at any given stage of development, the essence of 
the person’s notion of themselves. Personality includes all the behavioral predispositions 
characteristic of individuals at a given point in their life history.”’ > “Children’s capacities for 
forming wholesome interpersonal relationships outside the home therefore are influenced by the 


following aspects of the intra-familial situations: 


'® David P. Ausbel, Edmund Sullivan and S. William Ives Theory and Problems of Child Development 
(New York: Grune and Stratton, 1980), 169. 
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e Whether on the basis with friendly relations with parents, they are led in advance 
to expect the best from people unless given cause to feel otherwise 


e The extent to which their parents do not create unique or unrealistic needs and 
expectations in them which only they are willing and able to satisfy or encourage 
the development of special adjustive techniques to the exclusion of the more usual 
and adaptive abilities necessary for most social situations. 


e The availability (neither insufficient nor excessive) of family support, assurance 
and guidance should they encounter difficulties with others 


e The absence of home attachments that are so strong as to be preemptive 


e Not acquiring personality traits or adjustive habits from the parent-child 
relationship that other children find offensive 


e Not being predisposed by home training to withdraw from extra familial social 
experience to the point where the learning of realistic social roles becomes 


impossible.”'® 

These theories point to the need of exterior extra familial support systems to aid in the 
overall development of children and youth. “By the time a child starts to school, he has made 
enormous strides in physical growth and in coordination. He has mastered the arts of walking 
and talking and he controls his eliminatory functions. He has learned his gender... concepts such 
as hot and cold; and much about the nature of the world. If all has gone well, the child has 
learned to trust, to be loved, and therefore to love, to think of himself as worthy person and how 
to get along with people. He has also learned something about limits; he has learned about 


discipline and taken his first steps toward self discipline.”’” 


'6 Thid., 216 


'’ Harry Goodykoontz, The Persons We Teach (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1965), 146. 
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Ideally every child enters into school having mastered these essential benchmarks of 
developmental soundness; but sadly far too many especially those of minority households are far 
from those idealistic benchmarks. Effective mentoring programs, firmly rooted by measurable 
objectives, have proven to undo some of these shortfalls and to be most beneficial with at-risk 


youth. A discussion on such an instrument follows. 
The 40 Developmental Assets as a Measuring Tool 


After surveying over 2 million young people across America and Canada, the Search 
Institute developed the 40 Developmental Assets. This tool lists eight categories and 40 assets 
their research proved to be essential in the positive development of youth. Search has proven 
that where these assets (systems, practices and programs that develop the desired competencies) 
are present youth engaged in these activities have a better sense of purpose and function at higher 
socially appropriate levels. Another tool developed by the Search Institute as a derivative of the 
40 Developmental Assets are the ‘18 Asset-Building Actions Studied by the AYE Surveys 
Organized by the Developmental Asset Categories’ (18 Assets). (See Appendix A - Reprinted 
with permission from Search Institute®, Copyright © 2008 Search Institute, Minneapolis, MN; 1- 
800-888-7828; www.search-institute.org. All rights reserved.) As the project unfolded the 
researcher adopted the 18 Assets tool as the correlating instrument to measure the effectiveness 
of the project on the youth participants. With African-Americans forming the majority of the 


youth in COF’s context, the researcher found it essential to understand a history of ministry with 


this group. 
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Historical Perspectives on Working with African American Youth 


Although records indicate initial arrival as merchants as early as 1619'°; but brought to 
America in mass as perpetual forced servants in the early 1700s, African- Americans translated 
both cultural and academic education in various informal modalities: “. . . a number of informal 
sources of education for youth in this period included quiet times with families, stories from 
grandparents in extended families, celebrations based on African folklore and Bible reading.”” 
In the late 1800s and early 1900s most African American youth were educated through church 
schools or related entities. The Christian Endeavor Movement took footholds in Congregational, 
AME, AMEZ and Black Baptist churches. Though numerous, ‘iets approaches tended to be 
inadequate in meeting both the religious needs of black church youth and the voracious changes 
in black communities.”° 

In 1903 Harvard educated social scientist and prophetic leader in the issues of race, 
equality and suffrage, W.E. B. Dubois discovered that church educated children tended to 
express their faith more in concrete terms than youth who tended to understand religion in 
reference to a “higher will.”?! Educational shifts of the 1940’s; 1950’s and early 1960’s and the 
parallel social changes were marked by notable decisions such as the Voting Rights Acts of 1955 
and 1965 and Brown v. the Board of Education of Topeka Kansas; along with the continued shift 


of African Americans from rural communities and churches to their urban counterparts brought 


'87 erone Bennett, Jr., Before the Mayflower (New York: Penguin Books, 1988), 29. 


° Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861 (New York: G.P. Putnam, 1915), 93- 
106. 


°° Charles Foster and Grant Shockley, Working with Black Youth (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1989), 
13% 
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an interesting development in the identity of those youth. Shockley pointed out that these youth 
did not require the same level of emotional release as their parents and that the churches of the 
city did not feel like the churches back home. This led to the conclusion that as time and 
exposure passed African-American youth of the day (now today’s parents and grandparents) 
began to draw their identity from both those within and other sources outside of the church. 
Then during the Civil Rights Era the mood changed. The youth (male and female) of the 
black church were the most engaged segment of those marching for social change. The church 
gave them the higher identity not only as Christians, but as full citizens of both the country and 
humanity. Again the Christian church encouraged African-American youth to engage the 
community around them for the purpose of long lasting societal change. The next great 
movement among African American youth was not nearly as prolific. After the apparent 
successes of the Civil Rights Era, those same young people walked into the jobs for which they 
had marched and unfortunately the focus on learning, and identity formation as components 
within society was transformed. Now the mantra had become pushed by contemporary music, 
parties, drugs and simply a change in societal emphasis. These habits and beliefs still remain and 
in many ways rule the identity formation of African American youth and communities. How then 
does the prophetic duty to address that emphasis with new programs and models to retool both 


the church and its youth for the purpose of forever changing their communities emerge? 
Forming A Culture for Mentorship 


Mentorship of any kind best develops in an atmosphere where mentoring is both 
encouraged and expected. Dr. Lois Zachary wrote of this type of culture for any organization. 
“More than ever before, organizations, large and small, are looking outside traditional mentoring 


paradigms to raise the bar on the practice of mentoring by creating a mentoring culture. A 
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mentoring culture continuously focuses on building the mentoring capacity, competence, and 
capability of the organization. A mentoring culture encourages the practice of mentoring 
excellence by continuously: creating readiness for mentoring within the organization, facilitating 
multiple mentoring opportunities, and building in support mechanisms to ensure individual and 
organizational mentoring success. In a mentoring culture, eight hallmarks build on and 
strengthen each other. All are present, at least to some degree, in all successful mentoring 
programs. 

They manifest themselves differently depending on the organization’s previous success 
with mentoring.””? Zachary’s summarized criteria for mentoring cultures are: 

Accountability — Here performance is enhanced producing long term outcomes. It 
presupposes shared intention, responsibility; buy-in, continuity and commitment. It also requires: 
specified goals and tasks, clear expectations, defined duties, constant evaluation, honest feedback 
and creating activated goals. 

Alignment — This trait requires both the knowledge of the culture of an organization and 
the true core values of the mentoring program. This shared awareness becomes a natural fit with 
the organization’s mission, vision and values. 

Communication - Communication empowers the organization to perform mentoring in 
excellence. Its impacts are long-term; builds internal trust, enriches relationships, and aids in the 
aligning of organizational goals. Communication also instigates mentoring readiness, learning 


modules and overall support for the organization’s mentoring programs. 


Value and Visibility — Here the successful mentoring model utilizes reward, recognition, 


2 ois Ji Zachary, Creating a Mentoring Culture: The Organization's Guide (San Francisco: John Wiley and Sons 
Co, 2005), 52-265. 
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and celebration as reinforcements to buttress individual worth and visibility. It is role modeling 
at its best; using success to model success. 

Demand — Here the successful mentoring program creates a ‘buzz’ around the mentoring 
projects. This serves as a catalyst for participation and ongoing interest. This is crucial in a 
mentoring program involving youth because as youth become adults they then become those 
who mentor the next classes of mentees. 

Multiple Mentoring Opportunities - In a mentoring environment no one mentoring 
method can meet all needs. Therefore the successful organization creates many opportunities for 
diverse types of mentoring to occur. For example in our sports league, we may also include 
mentoring opportunities for young girls who may be more interested in cheerleading. 

Education and Training - Continuing mentoring education and training opportunities are 
strategically integrated into the organization’s overall training and development agenda. Existing 
training platforms support mentoring and vice versa. Opportunities for “next step” and renewal 
education and advanced skill training are available for “veteran” mentors. Networking and 
support groups meet regularly to exchange best practices and promote peer learning. 

Safety Nets - Mentoring cultures establish safety nets to overcome or avoid potential 
stumbling blocks and roadblocks with minimum repercussion and risk. Here organizations and 
projects create environments where success and positive outcomes are encouraged and easily 
obtained. Safety nets provide just in time support that enables mentoring to move forward 
coherently. Organizations that proactively anticipate challenges are more likely to establish 


resilient and responsive mentoring safety nets than those that do not. 
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A mentoring culture is a vivid expression of an organization's vitality. Its presence 
enables an organization to augment learning, maximize time and effort, and better utilize its 
resources. The relationship skills leamed through mentoring benefit relationships throughout the 
organization; as these relationships deepen, people feel more connected to the organization. 
Ultimately, the learning that results creates value for the entire organization. Once the 
environment is established for fruitful mentoring, mentoring programs take on one of three 


models of mentor to mentee interaction. 
Three Types of Mentoring Models 


The three mentoring models are one to one, one to group and academic. The first is the 
most widely practiced (one on one). In this model the relationship is formed between one youth 
and one mentor. {The researcher utilized the one on one model in the biblical foundations 
section of this work to examine the practice of mentoring in the Old and New Testaments.}Then 
there is the one mentor — one group model. Here one mentor builds bonds with a group of several 
youth with the intent of shaping the individual as she/he attempts to shape the group. This model 
is most akin to the traditional notion of athletic coaching and is addressed in the forthcoming 
section on coaching. The third type of mentoring is the academic model. Here the relationship 
can be either one-to-one or one-one group but instead of a loosely defined relationship specified 
by altruistic or career development goals, this models seeks to groom youth with the express 
intent of educating the youth through a set curriculum or learning paradigm.” In one study, 
Public/Private Ventures (P/PV) found some interesting comparisons. “For example, nearly half 


(45%) of the youth in community-based, one-to-one mentoring relationships reported feeling 


23 David P. Ausbel and Edmund Sullivan, Theory and Problems of Child Development (New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1980), 167. 
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"very close" to their mentors, only 21% of the mentees in group-based mentoring reported 
feeling "Very close" to their mentors. The same pattern held for mentors-only about a quarter of 
mentors felt very close to their mentees. This reduced closeness may relate, in part, to the types 
of youth and volunteers who get involved. They found that group mentoring appears to attract 
volunteers who take comfort in the greater structure and potentially lower levels of intimacy that 
one-on-one mentoring often implies. Similarly, despite the reduced closeness, nearly 90% of 
youth said they prefer meeting with their full groups as opposed to meeting with the mentor 
alone or youth alone. Many youth want opportunities to interact with their peers and some may 
be uncomfortable meeting individually with an adult. This finding was consistent with 
observations of L.A. Team Mentoring, in which mentees expressed preferences for the group 
context, as opposed to one-on-one relationships. Importantly, the P/PV study also found 
considerable variability in closeness across groups. ~* The researcher learned that this project was 
most effective using an informal program which combined the benefits of both the one to one 
and one to group models. 

Youth in groups that were heavily focused on academic activities were least likely to feel 
close to their mentors. This finding is consistent with previous research. That may be due to 
school-based mentors’ tendency to focus on academics rather than the kinds of activities that help 
to build close bonds. 

Another downside of school-based programs is their link to the academic calendar. Many 
suspend or even terminate service during summer months. 

This can be problematic, particularly since program effects tend to accrue with time. 


Similarly, many behavioral problems and difficulties arise during the summer months. Robert 


*4http://www.mentoring.org/program_staff/research_corner/group_mentoring.php?pid=3 February 8, 
2007 2:11 pm/ (accessed February 8, 2007). 
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Aseltine and his colleagues recently found that the benefits of a school-based mentoring program 
did not persist beyond the duration of the school year. 

“The possible implications of this reduced closeness in the mentor/mentee bond must be 
considered. Isn't a close adult-youth bond what distinguishes mentoring from other types of 
youth interventions (boys and girls clubs, scouts)? By reducing the intensity of this bond, might 
we be compromising the defining feature of mentoring - offering something that, although 
potentially effective, is no longer mentoring, as commonly conceived? Indeed, a growing 
number of studies have suggested that the longevity and strength of the bond is directly 
proportional to positive change in youth. 

For example, after examining more than 600 pairs, Carla Herrera and her 
colleagues observed that "at the crux of the mentoring relationship is the bond that forms 
between the youth and mentor. If a bond does not form, then youth and mentors may disengage 


from the match before the mentoring relationship lasts long enough to have a positive impact on 


youth.” 


*5 Robert Aseltine, Matthew Dupre and Pamela Lamlein, “Mentoring as a Drug Prevention Strategy: An 
Evaluation Across the Ages," Adolescent and Family Health 1, no. | (2000): 13. 
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“Even in the absence of more extensive evaluation data, it is probably safe to say that 
positive outcomes in group mentoring are partially determined by: 
e Program quality: Programs that support each group, from its initial formation 
(including mentor recruitment and training, appropriate youth referrals) to 
ongoing supervision. 


e Program approach: Programs that are not overly focused on academics and that 
provide youth with less-structured opportunities to experience the group process. 


e Mentor characteristics: Mentors who are active, direct and engaging. 


e Youth characteristics: Youth who are struggling with social confidence and 
interpersonal relationships.””° 


The Need for Youth Mentoring 

Youth mentoring is the process of pairing youth with acceptable adults to aid in guiding 
them in the imperative decision making processes for success in life. Many people have "natural 
mentors" as they grow up and transition into adulthood. These people might be aunts or uncles, 
grandparents, neighbors, teachers, pastors, coaches or family friends. These relationships are 
valuable to young people in many ways. However, many young people do not have these natural 
mentors (for a variety of reasons). 

So, social service programs have developed to fill this gap. These social service programs 
are of many varieties. Some develop from faith communities. Others are funded by government 
programs. Still others are community based without any formal affiliations. But they all share the 


common goal of strengthening our communities by providing mentors for young people. 


2° CL Sipe, Mentoring: A Synthesis of Public/Private Venture's Research (Philadelphia: Public/Private 
Ventures), PPV, Inc. 
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There are true benefits derived from youth mentorship. First is the benefit to the 
surrounding community. Research has concluded two very plausible impacts of neighborhoods 
on the development of youth. One theory asserts that disadvantaged peoples and their 
communities have negative and adverse casual affects on youth development through exposure 
to violence and poor peer influences, absences of appropriate adult role models, and lack of 
school, community and health care resources. The other theory purports a view that these same 
types of neighborhoods have only limited effects on youth success or failure since a wide variety 
of peers and role models are available in all neighborhoods and in the worst neighborhoods 
youth can find peers who stay out of trouble.’ Both theories produce the same conclusions, 
neighborhoods (communities) can affect youth and their ability to succeed in life. Community 
programs (or the absence of them); whether positively or negatively, to great aversion or success, 
can change the lives of youth. Some communities have developed programs that seek to help 
their youth acquire the education; training, social and emotional skills, and supportive 
relationships that will help them function well during adolescence and on into adulthood. 
Gootman here shares that the personal and social assets which contribute to youth well-being and 
success into adulthood can be compartmentalized into four general categories. These are physical 
& mental health; intellectual development; psychological and emotional development and finally 
social development.”* Each of these categories (or domains) is composed of several assets. 
Having more of these assets is advantageous and makes life more easily navigated. The highly 
developed youth would have assets from each of the four domains. Continued exposure to 


positive experiences, settings and people as well as opportunities to gain and refine like skills, 


”” Jeffery Kiling and Jeffery Liebman, Experimental Analysis of Neighborhood Effects on Youth, 2004. 


°8 Jennifer A. Gootman, Community Programs to Promote Youth Development (National Research 
Council, The Institute of Medicine, 2004). 
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will support youth in the gathering and growth of these assets and skills. In short this researcher 
found that “communities that offer a rich array of developmental opportunities for adolescents 
have fewer young people who exhibit risky behavior and problems and show higher rates of 


positive development.””” 


Current Statistical Benefits of Youth Mentoring 


Intuitively, we know youth mentoring is good for young people. However, many studies 
have provided evidence that youth mentoring has many positive outcomes for young people, 
adults and their communities. According to the National Mentoring Partnership, youth 


mentoring helps produce benefits such as: 


1. young people tend to stay in school 

2, young people tend to get better grades 

3. young people improve their self-esteem 

4. young people are less likely to start using drugs or alcohol 
5. young people learn to get along better with others 


The non-profit social programs evaluator and developer, Public/Private Ventures 
conducted an in depth study on of the nation’s most successful mentoring programs, Big 
Brothers & Big Sisters. The researchers found that after 18 months of spending time with their 


Bigs, the Little Brothers and Little Sisters were: 


e 46% less likely to begin using illegal drugs 


e 27% less likely to begin using alcohol 


9 Ibid. 
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e 52% less likely to skip school 
e 37% less likely to skip a class 
e more confident of their performance in schoolwork 
e¢ one-third less likely to hit someone 


® getting along better with their families*” 


This type of study points out the value of mentoring programs from the perspective of the 
communities served and the youth empowered. Levinson and other researchers noted that 
mentors generally enter people’s lives during times of transition or change. Adolescence is, of 
course, a transition period fraught with great change.”! RGterne can play a key role in easing 
students, particularly eleventh and twelfth graders, through developmental stages. Others 
suggested that mentoring empowers youth to relate to other adults beyond their parents.” Boston 
argued that mentoring goes beyond teaching or guiding; but that mentoring shapes the 
individual’s perspective or outlook on life.*? The study of mentoring and its effects on youth 
over the last 35 years depict the long-term value of this type of personal development for the 


youth but the mentors also benefit from being mentors. 


30 J.P. Tierney, J.B. Grossman and N.L. Resch, Making a Difference: An Impact Study of Big 
Brothers/Big Sisters (Philadelphia: Public Private Ventures), Public/Private Ventures. 


3! DJ. Levinson and C.N. Darrow, The Seasons of Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1978), 48. 
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The Benefits of Mentoring for the Mentor 


What then is the impact for those who step out on faith to offer themselves to positively 
impact children and youth? “It is also becoming apparent that adults, especially in mid-life, need 
to act as mentors for others in relationships that manifest, generative care.”** Further Sellner 
stated, “To see our lives as sacred journeys is a theme we find expressed repeatedly in our rich 
Judeo-Christian heritage... Some of us can identify the moment when we stopped considering 
the sacred only in terms of other people’s lives and began to see our sacred memories and 
moments as worthy of dialogue recognition of God as a caring, higher power worthy of our trust. 

Whenever and however that sense, intuition, conviction enters our lives, a tuming point is 
reached, conversion with theirs. Many of us cannot precisely identify when this realization 
happened, but are aware that some gradual process of awakening resulted in a new awareness, a 
more adult happens, transformation begins.”? > In this day and age of people ‘seeking’ spiritual 
identity well into their 40s and 50s, mentoring and thereby aiding in the identity formation could 
be a tremendous awakening experience for the mentor. In her book Bridges out of Poverty, 
author Ruby Payne asserted that mentoring can be either formal or informal. She describes 
formal mentoring as involving regular mentor meetings which include goal setting, assigned 
readings and some form of regular reporting. Informal mentoring she presents as those 
relationships that do not involve designated appointments or meetings and goals which are fluid 
and adaptable. “It is likely that, initially most persons from the poverty culture will prefer 


informal mentoring situations.”*° The researcher chose to create an evaluative tool to measure 


34 Rdward Sellner, Mentoring: The Ministry of Spiritual Kinship (Notre Dame, IN: Ave Marie Press, 
1990), 27. 


35 Thid., 88. 
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informal mentoring because he felt that it had most impacted his own life and could best 
empower small, older and new churches in providing effective youth ministry. The process and 


progenitors of this decision are discussed in Chapter Four of this document. 
The Benefits of Sports Programs for Youth 


In the United States organized youth sports are wildly popular. Such activities carry with 
them the assumed benefits of improved physical, psychological and social development for the 
millions of children and families who participate in them. There are other benefits not as easily 
discerned or made tangible. These include: youth learning both fundamental and motor skills 
and sports specific skills that empower them to stay active; a genuine life long appreciation for 
fitness; a fine tuned sense of belonging in teams and small peer groups; the acquisition of sport 
skills for a lifetime of leisure fun and exercise; increases in self-concept and self-esteem, and 
social competence and moral character development. Of these effects the most contended is that 
of moral development. Research has also shown that when fair play, sportsmanship and moral 
development lessons are systematically and consistently taught to youth in sporting activities 
character is enhanced.*” 

Benefits of Youth Sports Participation 

It has been estimated that 22 million children and youth, ages 6 to 18, are involved in 

organized sports outside of school. Research indicates that participation in sports can promote 


healthy development. According to the American Sport Education Program (1994), sports 


participation: 


37 B. Bredemeier and M.R. Shields, “Promoting Growth in Summer Sports Camps: The Implementation 
of Theoretically Grounded Instructional Strategies," Journal of Moral Education, no. 15: 213-217. 
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° Builds an appreciation of personal health and fitness; 

° Develops a positive self-image; 

° Teaches how to work as part of a team; 

° Develops social skills with other children and adults (such as taking turns 


and sharing playing time); 
° Teaches both how to manage success and disappointment, and 


e Teaches how to respect others. 


In order to better understand these benefits, much of the research on youth sports has 
examined how sports enhance aspects of children’s social development. Specifically, studies 
have examined how sports contribute to the development of social competence—the ability to 
get along with and be accepted by peers, family members, teachers, and coaches; and self- 
esteem—the extent to which an individual believes him/herself to be capable, significant, 
successful, and worthy. According to the findings, children learn to assess their social 
competence in sports through the feedback received from parents and coaches. Self-esteem, on 


the other hand, is developed through both evaluations of one’s own abilities as well as evaluation 


of the responses received from others. 


Children actively observe parents’ and coaches’ responses to their performances by 
looking for signs (often nonverbal) of approval or disapproval of their behavior. 

Lack of feedback and criticism is often interpreted as a negative response to the behavior. 
Because children often use social comparison as a way of determining their ability in sport, 
participation in youth sports activities provides children with many opportunities to determine 
their ability compared with others on their team. Unfortunately, given the influence of other 


factors such as maturation and previous knowledge of a sport on one’s ability to perform a sport 
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skill, children often reach incorrect conclusions about their abilities. Thus, the role of parents and 
coaches is significant in helping children interpret their strengths and weaknesses in a sport. 
Here is the intersection of the historical data. Mentoring programs are most needed in the 
communities where youth face potentially disastrous societal disparities. It is the researcher’s 
context where these types of challenges are beginning to emerge that this mentoring project was 


seeded and emerged. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS 


Historical Foundations 


The history of the practice of mentoring is both mythological and academic. The origins 
of the word are as diverse and colorful as the many varied forms of mentoring in business, 
education, science, industry, community and families. The most often cited and most widely held 
as true is that involving Homer’s classic epic poem ‘The Odyssey. ’*® In the epic poem entitled 
‘The Odyssey’ by Homer; Odysseus the hero, travels the ancient mythological world on 
conquests and adventure; but before departing he delivers his son Telemachus to his own trusted 
advisor. This advisor’s name was ‘Mentor’. The vow between father and guide was that Mentor 
would care for, instruct, mold and equip young Telemachus as if he were his own son. Of course 
Mentor does this for the entirety of Telemachus’ formative years until his father’s return some 15 
years later. The mythological imagery of the emergence of the ‘mentor’ model teaches us the 


phenomenal duty of a mentor — that of the development and nurture of those of the next 


generation. 


38 Robert Fitzgerald, trans. "The Odyssey," in The Norton Anthology of World Masterpieces, ed. Mack, 
Maynard, Bernard Knox, McGalliard, John C. Pasinetti, P.M (New York: W.W. Norton & Company, 1985). 
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Here are three other origins presented in academe”: 


In ancient Africa, prior to the time of the Greek and Roman invasions, when a child was 
born, each village shared the responsibility for raising and educating the child into the customs 
and traditions associated with that village. While the child had contact with every member of the 
village, there was always one older child (not a family member) who would be assigned the 
responsibility to ask questions and listen carefully to the younger child. In Swahili (one of the 
world’s oldest languages), this questioning person was called, "Habari gani menta" which, in 
English, means, the person who asks "What it is the Word for the Day?” or simply, “What's 
happening?" 

La Grotte de Niaux is a prehistoric cave located high in the Pyrenees in southern France. 
After walking through the silent and womb-like stillness, a visitor emerges into a large, domed 
space filled with ceiling paintings, estimated to have been created somewhere between 12,000 
and 9,000 BC. While most of the paintings depict horses and bison, there is one theme that is 
repeated in many places. This painting shows a group of men taking children to what at that time 
was considered the edge or end of their physical world. The men exhort the children to be brave 
and expand their reach beyond the borders of the present world. Some believe that the origin of 
the term "mentor" comes from what has been loosely translated in these ancient depictions as 


"men" taking children on a "tour." 


3° Business Mentors R Us, 2004, "November Newsletter," 
http://www. businessmentorsrus.com.au/newsletters/pdfs/ (accessed April 22, 2006). 
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The first academic notion of the term mentor utilizing the definition we now conotate 
with the word can be traced to a book entitled Les Aventures de Telemaque, {The Adventures of 
Telemachus} by the French writer Francois Fénelon.40 In the book the lead character is that of 
Mentor. In 1698, Fénelon was appointed by King Louis XIV as a tutor to the king's grandson, the 
Duke of Burgundy. He provided instruction to his pupil through the afore-mentioned didactic 
epic, Le Adventures de Télémaque (1699). It became the country’s most popular book written in 
the 18th century. Fénelon uses the term "sage counselor" to describe his main character, the 
goddess Minerva who appears as Mentor. The book is clearly an imitation of Homer's earlier 
work The Odyssey, and the lessons expounded in the book by Mentor are both more educational 
than Homer's Mentor and directed toward guiding his pupil in how to become a peaceful and 
wise monarch. The political views that Fénelon put in the mouth of Mentor, however, offended 
the king's position on these same issues. As a result Fénelon was forced to leave the employment 
of the king for less challenging activities. 

Although seemingly the oldest, the Pyrenean cave origin appears to have too many 
possible other derivable indefinable conclusions lost through antiquity, and though the most 
colorful, the African origin has greater significance than just simply the passing on of life skills 
with the implications of governmental, cultural, sociological and anthropological implications 
looming as equally imperative. This scholar leans to the Homer and Fénelon origins in concert 
because of both the overwhelming acceptance of the combined origin and the most succinct 


resulting impacts on current definitions, models and practices. 


4 Antoine Degert, "Francios Fenelon," in The Catholic Encyclopedia, 1909 ed. 
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From its earlier origin(s) the practice of mentoring grew within the congruous emergence 
of the mechanized age of the 18" and 19™ centuries; the concept of taking young novice 
craftsman and equipping them with the tools of their chosen trade or craft is best seen in the idea 
of ‘apprenticeships.’ According to Clutterbuck, this modern origin of mentoring grew while the 
guilds of craftsman dominated the world of commerce, and the young apprentice was taken 
under the wing of an older, more experienced master craftsman. “’ It was through this 
relationship that the apprentice received knowledge of how the task(s) were done and how to 
operate in the specified field. The relationship often became intimate and ensured that the key 
skills, knowledge and ability were kept in the ‘firm’ and not lost to a ‘competitor’. These types of 
relationships also aided in the growth of unions and large trade guilds, with symbiotic 
development of political machines, farmer’s granges, chambers of commerce and even 
immigrant street gangs. Though the outcomes and goals varied, the process of teaching the ways 


of the trade or endeavor remained constant with wise experienced sages equipping new 


unseasoned beginners.” 


These types of relationships were largely lost due to the rise of the Industrial Revolution 
with its emphasis on mass labor, mass training and mass production. However even in this 
climate it was usual for a supervisor to 'keep his/her eye' on a promising worker and help to 


groom him for a better position - even if the term mentoring was not used, the ethos of mentoring 


was yet still alive. 


Soy Clutterbuck, Everyone Needs a Mentor: Fostering Talent at Work (London: CIPO, 2001). 


“2 Jonathan Hughes, American Economic History (Chicago: HarperCollins Publishers, 1990), 305-335. 
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Dr. Negovan, Assistant Professor at the University of Bucharest, bridged the 
etymological development of both the word ‘mentor,’ its’ meanings and the praxis of 
mentorship. The old meaning of the term “mentor” was modified in the modern age when by 
“mentor” one understood the person — model (expert) for an apprentice, novice or beginner in a 
profession. Clutterbuck stated that today the title ‘mentor’ - with a lower-case "m" - has passed 
into our language as a term for wise and trusted counselor and teacher.” The meanings of the 
word ‘“‘mentor” have changed even more during the last decade; in the 1960's a mentor was 


defined as an ‘ambitious authority figure' while in the 1970's the mentor could best be described 


as a ‘transitional figure in a person's life’. ” 


In the 1980’s the view of the mentoring process was very much of ‘managerial tutelage’ 
but this view has become inappropriate as organizations become flatter and individuals become 
more self-reliant. Although focused specifically for those engaged in business mentoring and 
developing, in her book Transformational Mentoring,** Julie Hay described mentoring as a 
‘developmental alliance’; a relationship between equals in which someone is helped to develop 
themselves. This is by far the model that sits more comfortably within the higher education 
sector. That there is no universal definition of mentoring is largely attributed to two models in 
operation: one emanating from the US, the other from Europe. The emphasis of the two models 


is very different - with 'sponsorship' being the US focus and 'development' being the European. 


“3 Valeria Negovan, "Mentoring - A Valuable Method of Practical Intervention in Need of Theoretical 
Grounding," Europe's Journal of Psychology (February 2006). 


4 Julie Hay, Transformational Mentoring (London: Sherwood Publishing, 1999). 
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Within the modules of mentoring is the concept of identity formation targeted especially 
in reference to African-American youth where personal perspective and self-identity are 
fundamental.‘‘The key to Black mental health is awareness. That has to do with a clear picture of 
who you are as a contemporary, historical being. What it means to be a healthy African- 
American man is to understand who you are in the socio-political historical realities. . 2 akbar 
began here a discussion to establish a view of the issue of race and identity in America. Some 
would say that the issues of race, racism, and their results are simply linguistic ones and if we 
simply moved beyond the syntax of the issues, the nation and its citizenry could overcome the 
issue and its debilitating effects. Though a very simplistic assertion, using this as a benchmark 
for thought, the truly prophetic voice must still cry forth. Montagu purported, “The lesson 
necessary for all of us to understand and learn is that the meaning of a word is the action it 
produces. No matter if words and beliefs are false, if men define them as real, they will be real 
in their consequences.””“© Furthermore Montague presented, “‘It is erroneous to conceive of any 
animal group, particularly human groups, as static and immutable. It is an error to do so in the 
case of humans in particular, because the facts of prehistory and those of more recent times 
indicate the flexibility and variability of which humankind is capable. In this process social 
factors play a considerable role. Upon recognizing this fact we must further recognize that in our 
own society the problem of race is essentially a problem of caste and class relations and that it is, 
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of course, fundamentally a social problem.” “ These insights point to the conclusion, at least in 


part, that the idea of race and its impact on the identity of African-American youth should be 


‘5 Dr. Na'im Akbar, "Free Your Mind," interview by Jill Nelson. Essence Magazine (February 1989) 


“6 Ashley Montague, Man's Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race (Walnut Cress: Altamira Press, 
1997), 176. 


“" Tbid., 194. 
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addressed utilizing a social solution. Therefore the creation of identity must also be engulfed 
within a societal model of identity transformation such as mentoring. How does positive identity 
creation impact the African-American family, youth and children? “We must help children 
develop a good self image and pride in their cultural heritage. This leads to self-confidence 
which enables them to set goals and completion... in a world where black continues to mean 
inferiority and white superiority, we must constantly teach our children to value themselves and 


maintain a sense of hope... so it is our responsibility to teach our children to be proud of who 


they are.” Be) 


“8 George and Yvonne Abasto, How to Equip the African-American Family (Chicago: Urban Ministries, 
Inc, 1991), 108-109. 
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Biblical Foundations 
Old Testament 
The very nature of God‘s movement through people has been through mentoring. It is 

the call of the disciple, to make new disciples; the rabbi to make new rabbis; and the prophet to 
both anoint the king and the next prophet. Begun by the prophet Samuel (1 Samuel 19:20), the 
tradition of equipping and training prophets is a part of the Old Testament witness of mentoring. 
In spite of Elijah’s vacillating obedience to God, Elisha’s departure from his parents, and the 
receipt Elijah’s mantle, mentoring as an example of the transference of wisdom, experience and 
divine authority is modeled in the story of Elijah and Elisha. 

19 So he set out from there, and found Elisha son of Shaphat, who was 

plowing. There were twelve yoke of oxen ahead of him, and he was with 

the twelfth. Elijah passed by him and threw his mantle over him. 

20 He left the oxen, ran after Elijah, and said, "Let me kiss my father and 

my mother, and then I will follow you.” Then Elijah said to him, "Go back 

again; for what have I done to you?" 

21 He returned from following him, took the yoke of oxen, and 


slaughtered them; using the equipment from the oxen, he boiled their 
flesh, and gave it to the people, and they ate. Then he set out and followed 


Elijah, and became his servant. 1 Kings 19: 19-21. 


This Scripture is a poignant depiction of the life of both the mentor and the mentee. 
Emerging from a season of attack and peril where he felt both isolated and ostracized for 
Elijah (the mentor), his search, begun by God, for a successor was here fulfilled. Suffering 
through the labor of farm life, for Elisha (the mentee), his choosing by the prophet triggered 
some need in him that obviously had been unfulfilled, because he ultimately decides to depart 


from his parent’s house and follow the prophet to engage in this one-on-one mentoring 


relationship. 
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Elijah was a convicted, sincere prophet of God, willing to speak the words of God 
without apparent fear or concern for his own life. However, one notion of the nature of Elijah is 
here illuminated. Elijah was one who both complained and sometimes constricted the commands 
of God most often during times of self doubt and disdain. In the preceding verses (15-18), God 
commanded Elijah to anoint Hazael, Jehu and Elisha, the first two as kings and the third as his 
chosen successor. Whether it was his timidity to again interact with royalty after his treatment by 
King Ahab and his wife Jezebel or his desire to hold on to the role of prophet; Elijah never 
completed this assignment by God. Cogan wrote, “YHWH bid Elijah to anoint three persons to 
carry forward his life’s work. But Elijah did not anoint any of them; he made no contact with 
either Hazael or Jehu and concerning Elisha, he merely threw his wrap upon him. ... it was 
Elisha who saw to the anointment of Jehu (2 Kings 9:1-13) and met with Hazael in Damascus 
(8:8-15).”*° Here Cogan presented Elisha as the divine choice to both succeed Elijah and to 
fulfill his ministry. The researcher has discovered that the selection of the mentoring relationship 
is precious, for both the mentor and mentee risk much, the mentor the continuation of a legacy 
and the mentee the commencement of one. The scripture here also is symbolic of two significant 
shifts in the life of Elisha. First, the throwing of the mantle from Elijah upon Elisha represented 
the transference of power. “The mantle is filled with the power of its owner; in the gesture Elisha 
becomes Elijah’s property and is forced to serve him. This mantle symbolizes the new bond and 
marks the change of affiliation.”°° The second shift made by Elisha is that from farmer to 
prophet. Whereas some scholars debate whether or not the twelve yoke of oxen were symbolic of 


the wealth of Elisha’s family or simply a depiction of communal farming techniques of the day 


Mordechai Cogan, “Elijah's Journey to Horeb (19:1-21)” in The Anchor Bible, (New York: 
Doubleday, 2001), 457. 


%° Volkmar Fritz, ] & 2 Kings: A Continental Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989), 200. 
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there is a congruence of opinion that the images here described evidence Elisha’s role as one 
who tilled the soil with some obvious success. ”' At the interaction with Elijah, and his 
subsequent actions, Elisha threw off the comfort of home and vocation and chose the uncertain 
and often unfunded life of the prophet. “Elisha exchanges the life of a farmer tied to a plot of 
land that provided for himself and his family with the insecure existence of a prophet, who does 
not have a regular income and has to depend on alms.”°* The researcher has witnessed the impact 
of exposure to life’s multifaceted options and choices on the lives of youth often and ideally 
gained in a mentoring relationship. It is in part the role of the mentor to expose the mentee to 
new concepts not only of profession but of existence. Shadowing, apprenticing, and simply 
modeling seasoned professionals have been the mode of passing on crafts, trades, best practices, 
athletic prowess and even highly specialized skills such as surgery. Elijah modeling this practice 
here, at what scholars call the launch of Elisha’s career as a prophet, clearly sets the text as a part 
of the tradition of Elisha. 

Elisha’s actions also displayed complete commitment to following Elijah. By breaking 
the yokes of the oxen and then slaughtering them, he demonstrated the decision to never return. 
He also honored his parents with a kiss. This act showed his familiarity with the command to 
honor your parents and that he in fact sill lived with his parents. 

The parent motif here presents the role of the importance of the parent in the life of their 
children. Bloom acknowledged the important role parents play in mentoring relationships. 


“Where parents ... in the individual’s immediate environment devalue or scorn the qualities 


*! John Montgomery, The Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Kings (New York: 
Charle's Scribner's Sons, 1951), 315. 


 Ibid., 201. 
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required to achieve well, they will rarely be well learned.”*? This role is worthy of honor and 
requires consistent care. In the project the researcher also noted that parents were honored in 
many ways and their deficiencies in some areas where compensated by the other parents of the 
team. The other parents would carpool, feed and chaperone each other’s children at practice, 
games and team outings. Fritz also implied the concept of a shared community in the life of 
Elisha. “A separation of Elisha from his family is expected, but this separation does not mean a 
detachment from society. Elisha will live with his group of prophets on the margins of society, 
but he remains connected with society as a prophet.”** (2 Kings 6:1-7) 

Two significant tensions emerged in the text. First is the impression of Elisha as a willing 
follower. “The answer of Elijah to Elisha’s request (v. 20) to go and take leave of his parents is 
enigmatic. Scholars take it to signify a rebuke to Elisha, who had not realized the full 
significance of what Elijah had done to him in designating him as his successor with all the 
unconditional demands of the prophetic call.”°° Often presented as an immediate overwhelming 
conviction, the author here reminded the researcher that true mentorship also carries with it the 
risk that those being poured into might not instantly realize the value of that which is poured. the 
researcher observed this in the project but more poignantly accepts it as he looked over his own 
life at the countless number of times people in official and unofficial mentoring roles presented 


rich feasts of wisdom upon his table; but due to his own inability to digest the richness of the 


teaching left them to go rancid. 


°° B.S Bloom, Developing Talent in Young People (New York: Ballantine Books, 1985), 545. 


*4 Tbid., 201. 


°° John Gray, The Old Testament Library, ed., 1 & 2 Kings: A Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1975), 412-413. 
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The second tension of the text is the cultural magical imagery surrounding the mantle. 
“The casting of the prophet’s mantle upon his chosen successor is a rite of contractual magic, the 
mantle, since it was in intimate contact with a man’s body, being thought to be imbued with his 
personality and power.”*° The availing tension is that as a scholar can the researcher accept that 
the nature and giftedness of Elijah simply moved from him onto Elisha through some type of 
ethereal osmosis? The researcher here, though accepting in faith the imagery and prose of the 
text and the similar power of Elijah’s ascension upon a chariot of fire and that second 
corresponding symbolic throwing of the mantle upon Elisha (2 Kings 2:8-14), must also rest in 
the succeeding chapters and stories where Elisha learns Elijah’s trade and tradition through a 
series of interactions with all manner of people and circumstances. Similarly, the researcher 
noticed than the interactions of Elijah and Elisha even in this initial meeting foreshadow many of 
the 18 asset building actions of the project’s model (i.e. having meaningful conversations; 
providing service opportunities; modeling giving and serving; teaching shared values; discussing 
personal values; discussing religious beliefs; guiding decision making and passing down 
traditions) 

Finally, one scholar illuminated a very interesting parallel of the general structure and 
purpose of the Book of Kings. Richard D. Nelson asserted that the Book of Kings is best read as 
a model of the New Testament Gospels. 

He presented his belief that the poetry of Kings is lost when we simply read them as 
historical texts. 

The average reader will note that though a book of history, unlike most, Kings presents 


prophet legends; theological editorials; and theories of divine causation in everything from 


© Thid., 413. 
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miraculous healings to military conquests. But Nelson purported that much like the Gospels, 
Kings accomplishes the general purpose of the transformation of belief and the re-evaluation of 
identity. In the Gospels are also found stories of “miracles and wonders set along with 
theological discourse into a temporal and spatial framework, Mark’s ‘from Galilee to Jerusalem’ 
or John’s three Passovers. Both Kings and the Gospels end with passion stories, in one case the 
death of Jesus, in the other the destruction of Judah. Both Luke and Kings tell their stories with 
strong historiographic underpinnings. John shares Kings use of monologue prayers and extensive 
theological comment.” °” It is this view that parallels the researcher’s choices for the Old 
Testament and New Testament texts for this work. The similar structures and emphasis of the 
Book of Kings and the Gospels point to the significance of transformation of identity from one 
generation, ideology, philosophy or pattern of life to another. Much like the high characters of 
Elijah initially and Elisha after his ascension into the role of prophet, Jesus in the Gospels also 
equips his followers with the ideals, authority and power of his role as ‘High Priest of God’ for 
the sole purpose of furthering his work and mission. 
New Testament 

Without a doubt the world would have to acknowledge history’s greatest mentor was 
Jesus of Nazareth, born the Christ, lived into perfection and persecuted unto death. In John 
21:15-17, Jesus displays one of the most enlightening examples of mentorship in the Scriptures. 
The researcher chose this text to illuminate some of the key components required of a 21* 
Century Christian context. In examining the Scripture, the researcher highlights four key 
observations: the apparent redaction of the 21° Chapter as a later addition to the original text; the 


varied uses and meanings of the word ‘love’ in the text; the impact of the genuine nature of the 


57 Richard D. Nelson, “The Anatomy of the Book of Kings,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
40 (February 1988): 40-41. 
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relationship with Jesus and Peter upon the concepts of community and how an inner texture 
analysis of the text reveals John’s unique perspective of Jesus as a leader. 


15 When they had finished breakfast, Jesus said to Simon Peter, "Simon son of John, do 
you love me more than these?" He said to him, "Yes, Lord; you know that I love you." 


Jesus said to him, "Feed my lambs." 


16 A second time he said to him, "Simon son of John, do you love me?" He said to him, 
"Yes, Lord; you know that I love you." Jesus said to him, "Tend my sheep." 


17 He said to him the third time, "Simon son of John, do you love me?" Peter felt hurt 
because he said to him the third time, "Do you love me?" And he said to him, "Lord, you 
know everything; you know that I love you." Jesus said to him, "Feed my sheep. John 


21:15-17 (NRSV) 


“A frequently discussed question concerning the reception of the Gospel of John has been 
the place of chapter 21 in relation to the final text as we have it. Was chapter 21 an addition to 
the earlier text consisting of chapters 1-20, or was it always an integral part of the Gospel from 
its inception?’”*® Barrett presented the basis for the case that the entire 21“ chapter was added 
after the original writing of the gospel. The debate begins with a look at John 20:30-31, “30 Now 
Jesus did many other signs in the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book. 31 
But these are written so that you may come to believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God 
and that through believing you may have life in his name.” This apparent benediction to the text 
closes the writing by pointing the reader to hoped growth in both mystery (implying that there 
are more stories about Jesus written elsewhere) and belief. Then chapter 21 opens with “After 
these things . . .,” a definite negating of the prior ending. 

Barrett agreed that John 20: 30 and 31 are the planned ending of the Book of John. “It has 
been observed that 20.30f. mark the conclusion of the gospel as at first planned. If this is so ch. 
21 must be regarded as an addendum. This conclusion has been challenged ...but not quite 


°8 C.K Barret, The Gospel According to St. John. An Introduction with Commentary Notes on the Greek 
Text (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1978), 118-119, 576-577. 
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convincingly.”°? Barrett gave several reasons why he believes the 21“ chapter to be an addition. 

| He noted that 28 words found in chapter 21 are not found in chapters 1-20. He recalls that 
though most of these words are not of significant importance, the mere fact that they only appear 
here lends to the belief that another writer composed the chapter. Secondly, he presented that the 


disciples in the Greek are referred to in casual and partitive language (aujtov8 ) in verses 5, 6 


and 10 instead of the customary (dtoyimA€Eo) "disciples’ in verse 1. The researcher found 
Barrett’s argument compelling but struggled with the idea that the Greek word used for disciples 
in John 21:1 reoccurs through the first 20 chapters. Is this proof of continued authorship or 
simply the redactors’ covert tool to simply repeat some key words of the original author? Jerome 
added to the debate, “. . . John 21, although composed within the Johannine school, may not have 
been by the same writer as the rest of John, so that, despite a redactional attempt to make John 20 
and 21 consecutive, it represents independent traditions about the appearances of Jesus.”°° 
Franzmann and Klinger postulated another reason why chapter 21 may indeed be part of 
the original text. They asserted that the conversation, specifically in John 21:15-17 is a call story 
which models the call story of John 1:35-50. The author’s work is herein summarized, John the 
Baptist instigates the call scene by announcing Jesus as the Son of God. Two unnamed disciples 
are mentioned and the verbs for seeing and remaining; and the phrase “come and see” are 
repeated. Andrew, now named connects the reader to Simon Peter and Jesus is labeled the 
Messiah. Jesus then acknowledges Simon, son of John and immediately moves into the role of 
intentional mentor, by changing Peter’s name to Cephas (the rock). Then verses 45-51 present 


the call story of Nathanael. ‘““What becomes evident when the structure of the interaction in this 


» Thid., 576. 


® Francis J. Moloney, The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, ed. Raymond Brown, Joseph Fitzmyer 
and Roland Murphy (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1990), 1375 (81:127). 
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pericope is assembled is the very passive role assigned to Peter. There is no response from Peter 
when he receives his new name. Nor is there any explanation of what this means for Peter.” 

John 21:15-17 then presents (according to Franzman and Klinger) the beginning of a 
second call story in the book of John. “For the first time in the Gospel, in 21:19... the verb for 
follow is used by Jesus to command/invite Peter.” In this call, follow means to become a 
disciple of or adherent to. Here (John 21:19) Peter is called to follow unto death. He is invited to 
his own crucifixion for the Gospel. “But is it not also obvious that the call is connected to the 
three-fold command to look after the sheep/lambs and in that sense it must also be a seen in some 
way as a call to mission?”®? Here then the authors make the ontological link that because Jesus 
calls Peter and the disciples in John 1 and Peter again singularly in John 21; and that Peter’s 
subsequent role as primary figure among the disciples furthers the cause of the Gospel then 
logically the 21‘ chapter must be a legitimate part of the entire Book of John. 

The researcher asserted that the weight of scholarship leans toward the assertion that 
chapter 21 is a later addition. Though Franzmann and Klinger’s argument furthers the 
researcher’s assertion that the true mission was fulfilled through the disciples evidenced by the 
creation and sustentation of the Christian church; it still does not overcome the other evidences 
of use of language and style that leads most to conclude that chapter 21 is a redacted portion of 
the Book of John. 


A second lens prompting the researcher’s use of John 21:15-17 is the use of the word 


‘love’ as — agape and filos in the text. Though the meanings are only slightly different, it is the 


6! Mf. Franzmann and M. Klinger, “The Call Stories of John | and John 21,” Saint Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly 1-2, no. 36 (1992): 7-12. 


8 Tbid., 11. 


§3 Thid., 12. 
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contextual and conversational use of the words within the dialogue between Jesus and Peter that 
the significance is gained. “...both words here used for love can be used in very much the same 
variety of meanings...But the point must still be made that though such lexical evidence ... 
proves the general point of rough synonymity, it does not prove that the words are used 
synonymously here, even though synonymity may be admitted elsewhere in J ohn.”°** What then 
is the precarious reason the author uses two versions of the same word? Kysar asserted that it is 
the tension caused by this subtle shift in meaning that points to the great lesson of the text. 
“Love me” here is ‘agapas me’ which is repeated in v. 16 and v. 17; but ‘phileis me’ occurs in v. 
17. The verb for love in Peter’s response in each case however is phileo.”® “It is one thing to 
love a person, as Peter loved Jesus. It is another for that love to be wrapped around a 


commitment to learning, following, obeying and being faithful to a vision, a way of life, a form 


+4, 9366 
of human community.” 


The researcher here noted that the text also reinforces some of the 18 asset building 
actions of the 18 Asset Model. These include: having meaningful conversations; reporting 
positive behavior; ensuring well-being of others; providing service opportunities; modeling 
giving and serving; teaching shared values; discussing personal values; discussing religious 


values; guiding decision making and passing down traditions. 


64 John Marsh, Saint John (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1968), 671-672. 


°° Robert Kysar, Augsburg Commentary on the New Testament (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1986), 317. : 


6° Samuel Wells, "The logic of forgiveness: A friend like Peter," Christian Century 3, no. 124 (February 
6 2007): 24. 
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This use of words and subtle differences is also seen in the words used for lamb and 
sheep.°’ Though seemingly mixing metaphors from those used in verses 9-11, the inference 
actuality continues the same thought. Whereas the former illustration of the successful fisherman 
alludes to bringing in the bounty of those who would come to God because of the Gospel; the 
commands to Peter to feed the lamb and sheep of God alludes to the pastoral role soon to be 
assigned to Peter as one who would nurture young followers (lambs) along the path to maturity 
(sheep) of Christ. The researcher here accepts both perspectives as accurate. While the words are 
only slightly different; it is their use within the conversation which pushes the hearer to sense 
their meanings differently. It is the difference many a male suitor leams when he introduces his 
love as “my friend” without the special emphasis expected, and probably earned by the term 
‘girlfriend’. 

Next, in John 21:15-17 Jesus guided Peter toward his ultimate destination as leader of the 
Church to follow. The conversation between the two can be examined from multiple 
interrogative points. The first is from the place of transparency. Can Jesus truly love Peter 
knowing what he does about Peter’s true character? Wells asked, “How can you love a person 
who has let you down badly?’The second perspective is that of authenticity in which Wells 
acknowledges that love knows in a way impossible without love. He asked does the fact that 
Jesus knows the true nature of Peter make his judgment about Peter better or worse? The third 
question he asked, ‘Can Peter accept a new relationship with Jesus?’ Wells here said, ‘Jesus, 


though betrayed, has not had to reorder his estimation of Peter so much as Peter has had to 


reshape his understanding of himself.” 


®7 Sloyan, Gerard Stephen, /nterpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching, ed. Paul J. 
Achtemeier, John (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1988), 230-232. 
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It appears that the understanding of love between Jesus and Peter differs significantly. 
Peter offers to continue loving Jesus as he had, ‘a friend’ — he uses filial language throughout. 
He wants to function as if the crisis of his betrayal had never happened, but instead it was only a 


‘blip’ in their relationship. “Jesus is asking for more. Jesus is using the language of selfless love, 
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the intimate and self-giving agape love that God has for us.””” Here Peter mirrored the earlier 


cited response of Elisha (1Kings 19:19-21) where he does not even realize the weight of the call 
that Jesus is giving him. The heightened tension in the text occurs when Peter becomes angry 
when Jesus he believes audaciously asks him a third time this seemingly simple question. 

Kysar here relieved the tension for the reader and Peter. “Peter’s hurt contributes to the 
drama of the scene and brings to an end Jesus’ questionings. We are to suppose that the questions 
conceming his love for Jesus remind Peter of his denial. He appropriately appeals to Jesus’ 
wondrous knowledge of him. He cannot pretend affection. For if what he professes is not real, 
Jesus already knows it... With the third question, confession, and command, Peter is restored, 
the blot of his denials washed away and his mission established.”’” Here Jesus commissions 
Peter to go forward and declare the Gospel and to feed those who are to come with the kindness, 
grace and compassion herein shown to him. It is the pastor, leader, teacher or equipper who has 
been forgiven much that is best prepared to lead the flock of God. Filled often times with those 
who can not forgive themselves nor imagine how a righteous God can forgive them; the minister 
is called to share the favor of Christ with all who seek him. Wells finally gave three reasons how 
Peter’s relationship models much for the 21st Century church. First, he wrote that the forgiveness 


shown to Peter by Jesus erases Peter’s sense of superiority over the other disciples. Even in his 


® Thid., 25. 
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response here in John 21:15-17, scholars believed that Jesus’ question of “Do you love me more 
than these?” speaks to Peter’s inflated sense of himself in relation to the others whom Jesus 
called. (Though some scholars asserted that ‘these’ may actually refer to the tools of the 
fishermen which are presumably near the group; most accept that it was an inquisition of Peter’s 
loyalty and humility.) Secondly, Wells pointed to the need for friendship in this new relationship 
between Peter and the cause of Christ. Friendship disciplines passion and grounds noble ideals. 
Peter’s denial of his true friendship with Jesus nullified all of the miraculous interactions 
between the two. The walking on water, the healings, feeding of the multitudes, even the 
restoration of Peter’s mother - in- law depicted a close connection that Peter flatly denied under 
threat of danger. Peter had come to learn in this text that following Jesus had and would bring 
him a whole new set of friends and followers of his own and that he in turn had to pour into them 
what Jesus had poured into him. Third, the text connected forgiveness and friendship to 
resurrection. “. . . tied to friendship, resurrection becomes a matter of transformation of real 
people, known and loved over time, in sorrow and in joy and emerging by God’s power from the 


prison of death. And when resurrection is tied to forgiveness it addresses the worst horrors left 


unresolved in human experience.””! 


In the text Peter’s interaction with Jesus pointed to his genuine connection with the group 
of disciples (the called out group set aside to accomplish the task commissioned by Jesus). 
“After the meal Jesus puts a question to Peter: ‘Do you love me more than these?’ (v.15). Peter’s 
answer does not exactly correspond to the question; for he does not say that he loves Jesus more 


than the others, but he declines - obviously with modest reserve — to pass judgment on the others, 


7 Tbid., 30. 
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and only affirms that he does love Jesus . . .””” Peter in his response stood as one so intimately 
connected to the disciples that he does not wish to disparage them nor question their individual 
relationship with Jesus. Already he has begun the transformation needed to lead the group. 

It is the call of genuine community in that the group’s health was placed before his own. This 
first response situated Peter as the succeeding leader of the community. Bultmann postulated that 
based on the editorial arrangement of the story in John 21:15-17 and when taken as a part of the 
entire Gospel treatment of his ensuing leadership (Matthew 16:17-19 and Luke 22:32) positions 
the John text as a part of the Easter story. “... it is noteworthy that the commission is not given 
to Peter in terms of mission, as in later Easter stories (Matthew 28:19; Luke 24:47; Acts 1:7)... 
but instead it is a commission for leadership of the community.””* 


The use of socio-rhetorical criticism, which is “the repetition of particular words, the 


creation of beginnings and endings, alteration of speech and storytelling, particular ways in 


9374 


which the words present arguments and the particular feel or aesthetic of the text,”’” also focused 


on Jesus as spiritual leader and mentor. Using elements from this technique, the researcher 

examined the text from the Johannine viewpoint of Jesus’ role as an agent of change.” 
First the repetitive-progressive texture pattern revealed that the repetition of key 

characters, actions, phrases and emotions position Jesus’ lesson as one of importance and 


influence. The researcher further examined the use of questions in the forthcoming theological 


” Rudolf Bultmann, “Peter and the Beloved Disciple,” in The Gospel of John, ed. R.W.N. Hoare and 
J.K. Riches (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1971), 712-713. 
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section of this document. Next using the progressive texture reveals that in chapter 21, Jesus’ 
name is used seventeen times and is referred to as Lord six times in the text. Throughout the 
book of John, the disciples most often refer to Jesus as Rabbi. This frequent reference to Jesus 
points to his importance in the text. Interestingly Peter is also referred to thirteen times in the 
text therefore also showing his importance in the text, elevating Peter to a position second in 
significance only to Jesus, his mentor. In the business world often the key assistant, vice- 
president or number two person is often given equal authority in the absence of the number one 
person’®. Mentees often find themselves as the heir apparent after the departure of the mentor. 
This texture also pointed to an interesting tension from the perspective of Jesus. Having earlier in 
their relationship changed his name to ‘Cephas’ (the Aramaic equivalent to Peter), here Jesus 
addressed Peter as ‘Simon’. All three times he uses the former name. Is it possible that even 
Jesus as a mentor, leader and prophet regretted having named Simon, Peter? Is Peter’s anger at 
the questioning justified based on Jesus’ reference to him? This insight provided the researcher 
with the lesson that though the best leaders and mentors can sometimes doubt decisions made; 
they must still invest trust in those they mentor. 

The narrational texture examined the voices or speakers in the text. Throughout chapter 
21 there were at least four voices present, Jesus, Peter, the narrator and the disciples (all six 
counted as one). In the second scene (John 21:15-17) the voices were reduced to only Jesus and 
Peter with the narrator only appearing as a transitory inter linking voice between the dialogue. 


This texture pointed out that the interaction between the two was now close, intimate and 


personal. 


7° Stephen J. Wall and Shannon Wall, “Dilemmas in Strategy Making,” in The New Strategists: 
Creating Leaders at All Levels, (New York: The Free Press, 1995), 37. 
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Finally the argumentative texture pointed to Jesus as an agent of change. Here the 
researcher reviewed the banter between Jesus and Peter. Jesus asked a question, Peter responded 
and Jesus retorted with a command. “Unlike earlier sections in the gospels where the emphasis is 
placed on Jesus as teacher with an underlying argumentative texture and pattern of a question 
followed by an answer, John’s focus is on Jesus as agent of change and guide.””’ 

These socio-rhetorical textures pointed to the interaction and importance of the 
relationship between Jesus and Peter. They also depicted Jesus as key influencer of Peter and as 
such displays the elements and behaviors of a mentor. This element of the text is further 
discussed in the theological foundations of this chapter. 

The Biblical witness presented here in both the Old and New Testaments pointed to the 
importance of the mentoring relationship in the creation of community and shared mission. In the 
cited Old Testament text (1 Kings 19:19-21), the researcher describe the impact of Elijah’s call 
of and upon Elisha. The text opened the possibilities of Elisha’s new life with Elijah and yet 
displayed both his fears and his faith in his mentor. Likewise, he asserted that Jesus’ redemption 
of Peter in John 21:15-17 also showed the power of an accepting and empowering mentor. 
Finally it is in part the researcher’s contention that it is in these intertwined relationships of 
mentor, mentee and mission that true ministry occurs and when engaged the resulting programs 
yield tremendous harvest of both changed lives and changed communities. 

Theological Foundations 

The call of mentor is that of influence. It is the chosen task of equipping others with the 

vital ideas, hopes and aspirations that promote productive, positive and even prophetic action. 


Thus far the researcher has presented a dual relationship between spiritual leadership and 


” Tid., 59. 
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mentoring. In this section the same premise is presented from a theological perspective; but now 
the correlating two pronged triton are the desired outcomes of the former. Here the researcher 
examines the desired theological and communal results of spiritual leadership and mentoring as 
spiritual formation, community empowerment and personal development. 

Jesus as Change Agent 

Melander presented the definition of a spiritual leader as “anyone who leads from a 
spiritual perspective.”’ She continued, “Perhaps the main difference between a coach and a 
spiritual leader is the purpose for their interactions. Spiritual leaders work on behalf of a 
community. When a member of the community approaches a leader for support, the leader is 
serving not only the needs of the individual but also the larger community.” 

Melander asserted that leadership is the art of leading people in transformation. “Those of 
us who work to serve others hope to be about the work of transforming. Transforming seems to 
happen along a continuum: motivating, inspiring, empowering.”’” Leadership therefore becomes 
the art influencing change in those whom we serve and is affected by the leader’s ability to 
create an externally initiated and internally sustained desire to action. 

In examining his dialogue with the disciples the researcher here develops a theology on 
Jesus as an agent of change. “Leadership is first love-based; second, it restoratively prepares 
individuals; third it nurtures a deep rooted sense of commitment; and finally, it guides 


individuals to the fulfillment of higher-order personal and organizational objectives.”®° Poon 


presented the motivation for Jesus’ leadership (influence) and mentoring focus as love. 


ie Melander, A Generous Presence 4. 
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More than any of the Gospels, John presents the key foundation of Jesus’ leadership as 
love. “The word love appears 15 times in Matthew and Luke; 6 times in Mark and 37 times in 
John’s gospel.”*! Winston writes, “Agapao, as a moral love, mean’s that today’s leaders must 
consider the human and spiritual aspects of their employees/followers.”®” Love has the intrinsic 
power to nullify the negative influences of hate, low esteem, anger, fear, failure and even pride. 
It is this love that Jesus displays to Peter in John 21:15-17 and it is this love he empowers and 
even mandates that Peter employ as he feeds the sheep of Christ’s followers. 

Poon also presents love as a means of restorative preparation. He suggests that in John 
21:15-17, Jesus’ interaction with Peter is one of restoration and preparation for new life and 
mission, for Peter as an individual but also for the entire community of disciples.“‘Peter, who 
represents the disciples as a character group in ch. 21, is depicted as undergoing a reversion in 
discipleship.” 83 Fry’s spiritual leadership model offered that altruistic love forms the basis for 
the development of hope and faith in the life of team members and that this results in empowered 
teams. In this manner, spiritual leadership leaves a legacy of changed lives.”84 Poon asserted 
that this type of love sets in motion restorative preparation and parallels the leader’s mandate as 
mentor engaged in the development of their followers. It is the duo foundation of love and 
mentoring that births restorative impact and for those seeking to positively influence at-risk 


youth; love must be an ever present help. 


8! Thid., 63. 
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“If leadership as restorative preparation facilitates the development of the follower’s 
ability or capacity, then it would seem that leaders must also nurture willingness and 
commitment in the life of their followers in order to increase follower readiness.”® As Jesus led 
the disciples into ministry he had to ensure their commitment to that call and its furtherance. This 
is best illustrated in Jesus and Peter’s dialogue in John 21:15-17, but also occurs throughout ch. 
21. The disciples are galvanized to Jesus’ leadership through the recollections of their time with 
him. His initial call to follow, the events of the Passion, the scent of the fire after they fished, the 
miraculous catch and even the very location of their interaction along the Sea of Tiberias all 
solidify in the hearts of the disciples Jesus’ love for them and thereby cements their commitment 
to him even after his ascension. Burns wrote that, “The transforming leader looks for the 
potential motives in followers, seeks to satisfy higher needs and engages the full person of the 
follower.” Similar to Elijah’s question of Elisha, “What is this thing I have done to you?” the 
researcher noted that Jesus transformed his followers by touching the very core of who they were 
and who they sought to become. Elijah looked into Elisha and saw his desire to impact the world 
by engaging it with his full intellectual and emotional prowess. As Elijah transformed Elisha by 
the throwing down of his prophetic mantle; so too does Jesus transform Peter by passing on the 
pastoral mantle through the spoken word. 

Finally, Poon contended that spiritual leadership moves the follower to higher-order 
objectives. This elevating power of leadership (influence) pushes the adherent to pursue next 
dimension objectives. Poon supported that transformational leaders intertwine people around 


vision and endue them with the power to take ownership of that pursuit. “Peter knows that Jesus 


& Poon, John 21: A Johannine Model of Leadership, 66. 
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is still asking him to lay down his life for him, but he has a clearer picture. He is being 
restoratively prepared, his commitment and willingness to follow is being nurtured and he knows 
where this will lead.”®’ It is at that moment that the spiritual formation of Peter (as it relates to 
direct interaction with Jesus) is complete. He is thoroughly equipped and empowered to fulfill 


the prophetic uttering of Matthew 16:18, “upon this rock I will build my church”. 
The Church as Mentor to its Community 


The theological task here implied is one that asks several poignant questions. First 
acknowledging that the Christian gains community among other Christians; what then is the 
responsibility of either the individual Christian or the collective Christian community in the 
formation of healthy community among non-Christians? Is such a goal unattainable or even 
counter to the cause of Christ? Does this call for the creation of community have specific 
designs in regards to youth and children? The researcher asserted that the Christian has the dual 
task of sustaining unity and empowerment within the Christian community while also aiding in 
ensuring that a similar mirrored community is formed among those outside of the Christian 
community. Bonheoffer affirmed the theological thesis that the assertion that true Christian 
community must also impact those outside of that community to be truly Christian. 

“The Christian needs another Christian who speaks God’s Word to him. He needs him 
again and again when he becomes uncertain and discouraged, for by himself he cannot help 
himself without belying the truth. He needs his brother man as a bearer and proclaimer of the 
divine word of salvation. He needs his brother solely because of Jesus Christ. The Christ in his 


own heart is weaker than the Christ in the word of his brother; his own heart is uncertain, his 
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brother’s sure.”®® Here the researcher agrees with Bonheoffer in that the Christian does need 
another to fully see God’s salvific purpose. He asserts this is evident by much of the rhythmic 
historic cathartic preaching of black church history. Verbal cadences such as, “If it had not been 
for the Lord on my side, where Oh, where would I be!” or “But by the grace of God go I’; “The 
same God that saved you can save your brother still in the sin of life” always illicit shouts of 
affirmation such as “Amen” or “Preach It.” In the call and response tradition such votes of 
confidences ensure that the preacher was on track with the experiences of the body of Christ 
assembled. This same affirmation caused the researcher to agree with Bonheoffer’s mandate to 
the Christian community in his assertion that the Christian Community must becomes a 
symbiotic organism mutually benefiting itself and therefore refueling each other’s faith while 
pouring forth that same benefit as external evidence of God’s saving purpose. The very fact that 
when the Christian ventures out of the safe zone of the ‘saved’ community that she really does 
see, or are at least is reminded, of God’s saving grace. The researcher asserted that the same need 
a Christian has for affirmation from another Christian is also present in the lives of non- 
Christians (or not yet Christians) waiting to experience that same salvific change. Furthermore it 
is in part this need for a change and the subsequent conversion of the non-Christian that also 
strengthens the Christian in that in this process she complies with the ultimate call of the 
Christian, which is leading others to God, through the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is this 
compliance that makes the Christian truly authentic. Bonheoffer further fuels the researcher’s 
belief that it is our Christian authenticity that pushes us toward non-Christians in service because 


without Christ there is discord between God and man and between man and man. He wrote, 


88 Dietrich Bonheoffer, Life Together (San Francisco: Harper, 1954), 23. 
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“Without Christ we should not know God, we could not call upon Him nor come to Him.’”? It is 
in our knowing God that we see the truest nature of God as the source of forgiveness, restoration 
and reconciliation and therefore as those in the imago dei of God the Christian should seek to 
offer the same.‘‘When we received forgiveness instead of judgment, we too were made ready to 
forgive our brethren. What God did to us we then owed to others.””? 

Bonheoffer made another interesting assertion. He purported that God hates the 
visionary dreamer because it makes the dreamer proud and pretentious.” This to the researcher 
conflicted severely with the call of the cohort — to be prophetic visionaries engaged in speaking 
truth to power and giving power to truth. It is the visionary dreamer who is able to see the 
varying paths to the divine reality of community epitomized by the complete emersion into the 
Christian bond of community. “Perhaps the contrast between spiritual and human reality can be 
made most clear in the following observation: Within the spiritual community there is never, nor 
in any way, any “immediate” relationship of one to another, whereas human community 
expresses a profound, elemental, human desire for community, for immediate contact with other 
human souls, just as in the flesh there is the urge for physical merger with other flesh. Here is 
where the humanly strong person is in his element, securing for himself the admiration, the love, 
or the fear of the weak. Here human ties, suggestions, and souls have reflected the distorted 
image of everything that is originally and solely peculiar to community mediated through Christ. 

Thus there is such a thing as human absorption. It appears in all the forms of conversion 


wherever the superior power of one person is consciously or unconsciously misused to influence 
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profoundly and draw into his spell another individual or whole community. Here one soul 
operates directly upon another soul. The weak have been broken down under the influence of 
another person. He has been overpowered, but not won over by the thing itself. This becomes 
evident as soon as the demand is made that he throw himself into the cause itself, independently 
of this person. 

Here is where the humanly converted person breaks down and thus makes it evident that 
his conversion was effected, not by the Holy Spirit, but by a man, and therefore has no 
stability.” °? Bonheoffer here asserted that the Christian engaged in community building outside 
of the Christian comfort zone has the capacity of reshaping that external community for some 
greater good which is therefore beneficial to both groupings. The researcher wholeheartedly 
agrees with this noted theologian. His allegation of both spiritual and psychological misdoing is 
trumped by Christ’s very words, «!° Do you not believe that J am in the Father and the Father is 
in me? The words that I say to you I do not speak on my own; but the Father who dwells in 
me does his works. '! Believe in me that I am in the Father and the Father is in me; but if 
you do not, then believe me because of the works themselves.””? Even the analogy of the affect 
of salt among the Earth is implied, 13 wy ou are the salt of the earth; but if salt has lost its taste, 
how can its saltiness be restored? It is no longer good for anything, but is thrown out and 
trampled underfoot'* "You are the light of the world. A city built on a hill cannot be hid. '* No 
one after lighting a lamp puts it under the bushel basket, but on the lamp stand, and it gives light 


to all in the house. '° In the same way, let your light shine before others, so that they may see 
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your good works and give glory to your Father in heaven.”** The researcher further concurs with 
Bonheoffer in that the Great Commission (Matthew 28:16-20 and to a lesser degree Acts 1:8) 
Jesus commanded those who would follow him to go outside of the known and boldly into the 
unknown with the express intent of influencing and impacting those to whom they encounter. 

The theology of Paul Tillich further addresses the focus of this project. Tillich uses the 
concept of ‘concern’ as an ethos that should impact how we both define and defend community. 
“What does it mean to be concerned about something? It means that we are involved in it, that a 
part of ourselves is in it, that we participate with our hearts. What then is the one thing we need? 
The one thing needed is to be concerned . . . ultimately, unconditionally, and infinitely.” 

Tillich also related the need to avoid finite concerns such as science, career, luxuries, 
knowledge and beauty. He labeled them finite because they become gods themselves and conflict 
with our one true God. Here Tillich foreshadowed the late 20" Century Church’s emphasis on 
the finite concerns of wealth, luxury, status, and even pseudo saintly concerns such as abortion, 
homosexuality and racial profiling. For some these causes and desires have been elevated beyond 
those who suffer as a direct result of the absence or presence of them. 

The researcher asserted that using Bonheoffer’s definition of Christian Community as 
solely inwardly focused on its own intra-related connectors, such as ‘community’ sets itself as a 
god archetype receiving the uninterrupted worship of its adherents and none others. 

Another aspect of this definition of community and its impact in the conversion 
experience is that once converted the Christian is again mandated to serve as a conduit for others 


to come to the love of God presented by Jesus Christ. Cornel West wrote of this debate from the 


4 Matthew 5:13-16 (NRSV) 
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African American Christian perspective. “The conversion experience played a central role in the 
Christianizing process. It not only created deep bonds of fellowship and a reference point for 
self-assurance during times of doubt and distress; it also democratized and equalized the status of 
all before God. The conversion experience initiated a profoundly personal relationship with God 
which gave slaves a special self-identity and self-esteem in stark contrast with the roles imposed 
upon them by American society.”°° West moved Bonheoffer’s assertion beyond a self gratifying 
Christian model to one that expands the definition of community to a more radically converting 
encounter with the Christian and her community. Bonheoffer and Tillich, to one degree, and 
West, to an even further extent, present the idea that Christian community along with the dual 
inward focus of the individual and the others within the community must also engage those 
outside of the community. 

Finally for consideration the researcher lays across the bedrock theology of Bonheoffer, 
Tillich and West, his own muslin sheet that this engagement outside the Christian community is 
in essence the reason for the existence of the Christian community; this reason for existing being 
the call to lead others into this community for the purpose of equipping the saints for the work of 
ministry and thereby ushering in the Kingdom of God; the beloved community; the missional 
society or the equipping body. Whatever the name, the truly Christian community has at its core 
the reaching of others for the purpose of change and development. 

As it relates to this project, James Cone summarizes it best when he says, “Theology 
must be prophetic, recognizing the relativity of human speech, but also that God can use human. 


speech at a particular time for the proclamation of God’s word to the suffering . . °°” This is the 
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dialectic of Christian thought: God enters into the social context of human existence and 
appropriates the ideas and actions of the oppressed as God’s own. When this event of liberation 
occurs in thought and praxis, the words of the oppressed become the Word and Action of God. 
They no longer belong to the oppressed. Indeed the word of the oppressed becomes God’s Word 
insofar as the former does not assume ownership of that Word; but instead sees it as given to 
them through divine grace. The oppressed have been elected, not because of the intrinsic value of 


their word or action but because of God’s grace and freedom to be with the weak in troubled 


times.” °° 


Cone also wrote, “The grounding of liberation in God’s act in Jesus Christ is the logical 
consequence of any Christian theology that takes Scripture seriously as an important source for 
doing theology. According to Scripture, the human freedom to hope for a new heaven and a new 
earth is grounded in God’s freedom. Divine freedom is not merely an affirmation of the self- 
existence and complete transcendence of God over creaturely existence. It also expresses God’s 
will to be in relation to creatures in the social context of their striving for the fulfillment of 
humanity.” Cone pointed to the influence of the Christian as a ‘liberator’ within the societal 
context in which she is found as a divine emissary of God. He also pointed to the need to both 
understand and dwell in the trials and struggles of the context and therefore a look at this 


existence is now merited. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Crafting an Evaluative Tool for Informal Mentoring in Youth Ministry is the title of 
this project. It was hypothesized that mentoring could occur as adults interacted with youth 
through the football program and that though informal, this mentoring could be documented and 
measured through an external measuring instrument. 

The researcher used a phenomenological qualitative research model for this project in 
order to document the occurrences of informal mentoring among the youth. The observations of 
the informal mentoring are documented in Appendix F. | 

The observations and documentations of the interactions began in July of 2007 and 
continued through March, 2008. The context associates created the program and aided in various 
data gathering modalities (i.e. pictures, interviews, focus groups and surveys). 

The data was compiled and then compared to the 18 Asset-Building actions Studied in 
the AYE Surveys organized by the Developmental Asset Categories. (Reprinted with permission 
from Search Institute® copyright © 2008 Search Institute, Minneapolis, MN ; 800-888-7828; 
www-.search-institute.org. All rights reserved.) Used with permission, the 18 Assets were placed 
as benchmarks to measure the responses from the varying data streams. 

Using the insights gained from his research, the researcher correlated the interactions 
to the asset-building actions and then tabulated the significance of the occurrences of similar 


interactions throughout all of the data responses. 
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After informing the entire football youth program (parents, players, coaches and COF 
members) of the project at its original informational meetings; the researcher freely observed 
games, practices, team meetings; parent’s groups; and documented concession stand 
conversations; sideline corrections; parental complaints and concerns; community comments and 
church concerns for six months. Then with aid of the context associates created a training 
module for future adults serving in the program based on the insights gained. This module was 
used in the coach’s clinic at the start of season two. This project leaves a very rich opportunity 
for future study to compare the actual number of occurrences of informal mentoring from year 
one and to measure the shifts in those occurrences. With the possible research question, “Can 
informal mentoring interactions in youth ministry be weighted to specified mentoring goals?” 


and “If so has the informal mentoring become formal?” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCES 


This project emerged from an exciting experience of creating an exceptional 
outreach tool and measuring its impact in the lives of youth in the community 
surrounding the Community of Faith United Methodist Church. 

The context associates met to plan, organize and prepare the entire football 
program. This laborious process required months of gathering, recruiting and developing. 
The researcher participated in those early meetings and then began a phased process of 
documenting the program’s effectiveness. The first phase (data collection through 
observation) of the football program began in July, 2007 with summer conditioning and 
ended on December 1, 2007 at the end of the season team banquet. The second set of data 
was gathered through three focus groups held with parents, players and a combination of 
both respectively and a case study distributed to the coaches to ascertain what they had 
learned during the first season of the league in January through March of 2008. (These 
data streams were then correlated to the established categories of the 18 Asset-Building 
Actions Studied in the Adult Youth Engagement Survey organized by the Developmental 
Assets Categories of the Search Institute of Minneapolis, MN. This tool was developed 
by the Institute to study fruitful relationships among adults and children who did not 
reside in their own homes, engaging in community programs. The results from the second 


set of data are presented in Appendix A. 
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he 


The Search Institute began in 1958 by Dr. Merton Strommen, originally its 
research was focused solely on youth engagement in religious organizations. Since then it 
has evolved into a prolific think tank on the issues of youth engagement in various 
community activities. The Search Institute uses applied scientific methods to study and 
understand positive youth development to enrich the scientific basics for research in the 
field. Its findings have been accepted as a solid proven source study in youth 
engagement. 

The researcher chose the Search Institute’s 40 Developmental Assets as the center 
point for triangulating the gathered data because of its 50 year history of successfully 
navigating faith based and community based programs in both studying and building the 
asset capacity of congregations and communities.“The 40 Developmental Assets have 
grown out of extensive research on positive relationships, experiences, opportunities and 
personal qualities that help young people grow up healthy, caring and responsible. 
Assets have power for all young people, regardless of their gender, economic status, 
family, or race/ethnicity. Furthermore, levels of assets are better predictors of high-risk 
involvement and thriving than poverty or being from a single-parent family.”' In 2000 
and 2002 the Search Institute conducted its Adult Youth Engagement Survey (AYE). 
This research surveyed youth and adults to ascertain what types of activities most 
adequately engaged youth and adults on a community level. From this research the 18 
Asset —Building Actions Studied in the AYE Surveys Organized by the Developmental 


Asset Categories research tool (18 Assets) was created and disseminated. 


' Reprinted with permission from Search Institute,® copyright © 2008 Search Institute, 
Minneapolis , MN. All rights reserved. 
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The 18 Asset Building Actions (see Appendix A) gave the researcher an accepted 
tool to correlate the gathered data. Next, observations of visual, spoken or written 
response were chronicled and assigned to the Asset Building Action most closely 
matching the response. Each successful match was then given what was labeled a 
‘response point’. Each response point was tabulated creating the Correlating Tabulations 
data sheet located in Appendix C. It is from this document that the researcher draws his 
conclusions by which the effectiveness of the overall project was measured. Using this 


process the effectiveness of any youth ministry can be both measured and evaluated. 
Data Analysis 


Although calculating the standard deviation of the response sets the bar of 
significance at 4.53; the researcher choose to evaluate the data by dividing the data into 
thirds, and setting an upper, middle and lower bar. The researcher felt this would allow 
more readers to review the findings. 

Action 1 (Having Meaningful Conversations) - The goal of this action was for 
the youth and adults to have conversations where they really got to know each other. This 
action was present in the project. From the parent’s focus group participants commented 
that there were many times when they witnessed growth between children and their 
fathers and mothers. This was vital to the communicative process of the team. The 
context associates also added value in this area in that one said, “*... as he (a father) 
watches his son get better he’s going to want to spend more time with him... .” This 
process of having conversations strengthened the youth because it increased their feelings 


of social competence which is the primary way children learn to assess these 


characteristics. 
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One of the most poignant pictures from the program on page 3 of Appendix B 
shows Coach Mitchell encouraging one player after the Mustangs 150lb team lost the 
volatile Easthaven game. The researcher here witnessed the youth angry and in tears. The 
words of Coach Mitchell reminded him of whom he really was and that all of that was to 
be left on the field. It was a clear reminder of the purpose of the entire project, mentoring 
and enriching youth with the ability to make good decisions. 

The percentage of 5.2% of the total response points places this action in the 
lower third of the analysis. The researcher sets this action as one that the team should 


focus on improving for the football program going forward. 


Correlation of Responses & Actions 


% of Total Responses 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
18 Asset Builiding Actions 
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Action 2 (Knowing Names of Other Youth in the Neighborhood) - The goal of 
this action is for the youth to join the community in which they live by knowing the 
names of other youth in the neighborhood. All three data streams gave evidence of this 
action as a part of the project. One parent commented that the youth bonded and their 
mutual understanding grew as they learned to work together. The coaches also added that 
the teamwork that developed was a life skill that would be transferable in their futures. 

There are several pictures in Appendix B which depict the youth interacting and 
engaged during the project. 

The percentage of 5.2% here also places it in a lower statistical bracket; 
however, the researcher witnessed that virtually all of the youth knew the names of their 
teammates, even of those who played on other weight classes. This was an obvious 
benefit of the project. 

Action 3 (Reporting positive behavior) the goal here is to encourage parents to 
tell the youth when they see them doing something right — The youth (player) focus 
group brought the most light in this area. The players commented that it was good having 
their families around to cheer for them. The researcher also adds here that the coaches 
and other adults (himself included) did a lot of cheering and encouraging from the 
sidelines during both the games and practices. Just being around the young people made 
it impossible not to encourage their efforts and celebrate their victories. This was one of 
the benefits for the adults participating in the program in that it made them feel good to 


witness success after a hard week of practice. 
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From a statistical perspective not many of the parents, players or coaches 
talked about the atmosphere of encouragement. At only 2.6% of the total responses it fell 
near the very bottom of the lower third of responses. 

Action 4 (Ensuring well-being of neighborhood kids) — Here the goal of the 
action was to ensure that adults felt responsible to care for the youth in the neighborhood. 
The parents most celebrated this action in the project. Comments such as, “this project 
kept kids off of the streets” were spoken and implied during the focus group and frankly 
throughout the season. Winning a championship also gave the youth a sense of 
accomplishment and aided in forming their identities as winners. This type of positive 
group identification is a deterrent to gangs and other unproductive activities such as drugs 
and crime. 

Here the percentage of 5.2% leaves the responses in the upper portion of the 
lower third of the responses, and present it in the project as an area that could be 
improved. 

Action 5 (Seek opinions of youth on decisions that affect them) ~ The goal here 
was that youth sought the advice of peers in making decisions. The parents and coaches 
both celebrated the youth’s creativity in developing plays. The researcher also noticed 
that often players would challenge each other in their play at practice and their 
performance at school. It is the researcher’s estimation that this type of peer pressure is 
the best kind in that it provides positive reinforcement of productive activities such as 
school. Although not included in the correlating tabulation sheet, this was mentioned in 


both of the interviews conducted of the head coach and team president. (See Appendix C) 
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Another insight in this action occurred at the Championship Game. Where 
even though two of the three Mustang teams did not win the championship, the entire 
project was seen as “The Mustang Family’ and essentially everybody won. This was quite 
evident at that game when players from all three teams were there to cheer for and 
support the 125]b team. 

The percentage here of 1.7% was in the lower portion of the lower third of the 
response, and therefore shows an area where the team should improve and encourage 
active peer support among the players. 

Action 6 (Provide Service Opportunities) — With this action adults were 
encouraged to give youth the opportunities to make their neighborhoods a better place. 
Parents here commented that the team ‘brought some kids back into this community to 
play football.’ The researcher here recognized this as an opportunity to create 
neighborhood pride. The parents also noted the WHCA (Walnut Heights Civic 
Association) was very excited about the teams. One coach commented to the researcher 
that the “Civic Association got so excited, they were here helping to clean up and spread 
the word that the Neighborhood team was back!” The researcher believes this will 
continue to yield fruit in the years to come. 

At 4.4% this too was in the lower third of the responses. Though low in 
response the researcher sees this action as a seed that will blossom into more mutually 
beneficial endeavors such as neighborhood clean ups, National Night Out projects and 
maybe even outdoor worship services. 

Action 7 (Reporting Misbehavior) — Here the goal is for youth to report other 


youth they witnessed misbehaving. Although no responses were given that allude to that 
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happening, the researcher firmly believed that some incidents did occur but simply were 
not spoken of in the data gathering sessions. Due to a lack of responses the percentage 
here was also zero, thus forming the absolute bottom of the value axis. 

Action 8 (Model giving and serving to help the needy) — The goals here were for 
adults to volunteer time or donate money to show young people the importance of 
helping others. The parents and coaches commented on this action. Most notably many 
commented on the donations of local businesses of ice, electricity and money. Although 
in the interview with the team president, more was sought. However, as a new team the 
support was thankfully evident. Special supporters (both individual and businesses) were 
thanked with plaques during the closing banquet. 

At 3.5%, this too falls in the lower third of responses, but it is believed that the 
support of other local businesses will continue to improve after the success of the first 
season. The researcher believes that the public thanking and celebration of these donors 
will continue and is a part of the team DNA. This models for the youth one of the core 
principles of mentoring in that all have and owe something to the neighborhoods, 
communities, organizations, families and churches that give so much to them. 

Action 9 (Model giving and serving to make life fair and equal) — Volunteering 
time and/or donating money to show the importance of social justice is the goal of this 
action. Whereas there is no evidence that the people who volunteered did so specially to 
eradicate the blight of social injustices facing youth, their consistent attendance and 
sacrificial giving of their time, talents and treasures indicate an innate desire to better the 
lives of youth (their own and others). The leaders of Community of Faith UMC (COF) 


who did participate in the project, the researcher asserts, did get that this program could 
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have long lasting impact on the community and the church’s mission within it. The 
parents’ focus group did draw the correlation of the teams with the ‘Civic Association.’ 
This alone implies the hope for a better society even if limited to the contiguous streets of 
the neighborhood. 

At only the1.7% level of the responses, this action was also in the lower third of 
responses. Whereas this is a definite area for increased attention, the researcher asserts 
that the true impact of this action will be seen only in the years to come as the youth of 
today become the coaches of tomorrow. One notable exception was a conversation the 
researcher had with one of the girls watching a practice one evening. She asked if girls 
could play. Although the deadline for signups had passed and thereby she could not be 
eligible; the researcher simply said, “I don’t think so, it’s pretty rough out there.” 
Without intending to he may have damaged her hopes of playing a sport that girls in these 
ages do play. More will be shared about this particular need for a prophetic voice in 
chapter six. 

Action 10 (Play sports/do art with kids) — The goal here was to help youth spend 
their leisure time in supervised constructive activities. Overwhelmingly (and obviously) 
this action was accomplished. All three data streams reported that youth leamed more 
about football, had something to do that was constructive, and were staying out of 
trouble. Football (and most any sport) has that ability with youth. As chapter two of this 
document points out; playing sports as a youth builds personal health and fitness, positive 
self image; teamwork; social skills; life management and respect for others. 


The percentage here was 16.6 and set the high mark for the statistical data. 
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Action 11 (Encourage School Success) — This action was to invigorate the youth 
into doing well and taking school seriously. Parents, players, and coaches all reported that 
this occurred. The most common manifestation of this action was, ‘““They all knew that if 
they didn’t do well in school, that they couldn’t play football.” (See Appendix C) 
Though receiving only 5.3% of the total responses, and thereby landing in the lower 
third, the data reveals that this action was very evident. Coaches followed up at schools 
on the progress of players and parents asked players, ““How are you doing in math, you 
know we need you on Saturday!” In the future the team could consider a more organized 
process of tutoring for the players; but overall this action was well fulfilled. 

Action 12 (Teach shared values) — Here the goal of the action was to teach youth 
the same core values as those expected of adults such as honesty, responsibility, and fair 
play. All cited data sources affirmed that this action was present in the project. One of the 
most interesting comments came from the quarterback (offensive and essentially team 
leader) of the 1501b team. He shared that being a leader was, “being one who can be 
counted on when others have no hope.” (Appendix C) This comment from an 11 year old 
was astounding. Such a Christological response was both unexpected and exhilarating. Of 
course, though the son of a very active family in the church, and of course knowing that 
he was speaking of football and not pastoral leadership, the researcher found the 
comment encouraging himself. 

The parents also noted that their children gained new concepts on working harder, 
not giving up, timeliness, patience, and perseverance. Similar comments were also made 
by both the youth and coaches. Page 2 on Appendix C also depicts this action after the 


Easthaven game when the Coach Mitchell encouraged the entire Mustang Family, that 
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they were to be commended for not sinking to the other team’s level of name calling and 
taunting during the games, by declaring, “We did all our talking on the field.” 

This action received 14.9% of the responses and thereby was listed in the upper third of 
the statistical analysis. 

Action 13 (Discuss Personal Values) — The goal here was to openly discuss values 
with the youth. All data sources reported of the presence of this action. During the 
parent’s focus group this action emerged as the discussion turned to the role of fathers in 
the lives of boys. One parent said, “Those boys who didn’t have fathers at home got to 
see men taking an interest in them in positive ways.” The researcher here reminds the 
reader that this was the initial intent of this entire project and that even though COF’s 
Men’s Ministry was not able to fill this void, God ensured that it was still met. Much like 
the ram in the bush, God always provides. Coach Mitchell relayed on example of this 
action. He shared with the researcher that one of the youth kid needed direct one on one 
coaching. The overweight youth suffered from low self esteem. Although he had two 
supportive parents, he still struggled with fitting in. The coaches showed him that his size 
was an asset and to use to a positive advantage. They mentored him (along with his 
father) every week. They made sure they were all on the same page. As the season went 
on he continued to struggle but he grew and his father thanked the coaches for helping his 
son begin to come out of his shell. 

The scenario was presented involving the interaction of a father and son around 
the Mustang program and many said that it was a good thing for fathers and sons to do 


together. It was also mentioned in the parents’ focus group that many of the single 
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mothers also engaged with their sons during the season and helped in reinforcing lessons 
learned at practice. 

This action received 7.9% of the responses, earning a place in the middle third of 
the statistical analysis. The goal of translating positive values in the lives of young people 
is always a noteworthy goal and shall remain an ongoing emphasis. 

Action 14 (Discuss religious beliefs) — Here the goal was to openly discuss 
religious or spiritual beliefs with youth. Again the parent, coaches and picture data 
sources here commented on the wonderful positive atmosphere surrounding the Mustang 
Family. One coach even talked about football for some youth as a ‘calling’ that we 
should all encourage when they express excitement about it. “God could say I want you 
to play football.” Though some within the church might question such a statement, 
instead believing that God would not ‘call’ a person to play a sport; the researcher 
wonders would prohibits the same God who calls people into ministry, missions, and 
mercy from calling person to a sport. If that same God who gives every good and perfect 
gift; decided to give a talent or ability that would propel a person to the height of 
recognition and wealth (though jaded as it may seem); could not that calling be to 
enviably give that person a platform to lead countless numbers of people to God? 

A notable tension exists arises here. One of professional football’s greatest 
players the late Reggie White, and ordained Baptist minister, for many years promoted 
Christianity from the platform of his success on the football field. In his article ‘Rushing 
for Jesus’, author Tom Krattenmaker disagrees. He asserts that the call of football, as a 


platform to promote Christianity, is more myth than reality. This project notes this as a 


2 Tom Krattenmaker, "Rushing for Jesus," Salon.com, 2005, 
http://dir.salon.com/story/ne ws/feature/2005/0 L/03/reggie_white/index.html. (accessed March 17, 2008). 
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topic for further research by other students. 

This action rated at 8.8% and thereby landed in the middle third of responses. 
Action 15 (Teach respect for cultural differences) — This action has the goal of equipping 
youth with the respect of other races, beliefs, and cultures even when those values differ 
from their own. The best depiction of this action is on page 1 of Appendix B. Here the 
wide diversity of the Mustang family is displayed. During the season youth and adults 
from varying races, colors and backgrounds interacted, shared and learned together. 
This action received 5.5% of the responses which is the only case where low responses 
are the best desired outcome. To the researcher this epitomizes the cohesiveness of the 
team(s) and the fact that everyone was treated equally and accepted for who they were. It 
was truly a glorious thing to witness. This is one characteristic of the Mustang Family 
(and the COF Church) that must stay in tact over the lives of both organizations. 
Action 16 (Guide Decision Making) — The goal was to help youth think through the 
possible consequences of their actions. The parents’ responses give the best illustrations 
of this action. “They gained self control of themselves and others,’ “The teams gave the 
boys ways to see the difference between right and wrong.’ The coaches and youth also 
spoke of the lessons they leamed in both discipline and decision making. Page 4 of 
Appendix B shows the 125]b team preparing for their playoff game. The researcher 
noticed their running and re-running key plays in the warm ups and reminding each other 
of their assignments. 

Another example of this action comes from the researcher’s conversations with 
Coach Mitchell. Just prior to one game a young man and his mother came up to the 


coach and informed him that her son could not play that weekend. That weekend there 
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were actually games on Saturday and Sunday. He had been suspended from school and 
she wanted to know what the coach was going to do about it in regards to this. The coach 
took that conversation and used it as a tool to mentor with child to first: 1) find out what 
he had done wrong and 2) share with him how he had let his parents, the school, himself 
and his team down. In the past the youth had talked to the coach about wanting to do 
more on the team. The coach shared with him some basics about actions and 
consequences and asked him; ‘How are you going to do those things you want to do if 
you’re not performing in school as you should?’ The youth responded and after his 
suspension returned to the team without further incidents. 

At 9.6% of the responses, this action was near the top of the middle third of responses. 
Again one of the bedrocks of mentoring is equipping youth with decision making tools 
that ensure success and positive outcome. 

Action 17 (Give financial guidance) — Beyond talking about fund raising and the 
importance of giving back once you matured in life; the project did not focus much on 
this aspect or action item. The responses and thereby percentage of response here was 
zero. 

Action 18 (Passing down traditions) — The goal here was to actively teach young 
people to preserve and forward ethnic and/or religious traditions. Only parents 
commented in this area, in relating that the youth no longer held a defeated attitude and 
shared that it was a proud part of being African American not to give up but instead know 
that you could accomplish something, anything. 

The percentage of the response here was .9% the second lowest of the statistical 


analysis. Of course this area could be emphasized, but the researcher asserts that too 
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much emphasis here would negate gains in Action 15 (teaching respect for cultural 
differences) though both can happen simultaneously, it occurs over multiple lessons 
learned and seasons closed. 

The researcher was excited to watch the entire process, program and project. 
Watching faith statements pan out with unforeseen funding and success was very 
encouraging. Most importantly this project has seeded an organism within this 
community that will live on well past the conclusion of the project, the conferring of the 


degree and the culmination of the researcher’s pastorate at COF. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The entire process of this project provoked both learning and development in 
the researcher. To watch an entire neighborhood stand together and celebrate around 
shared interests while developing genuine bonds had quite an impact. God’s grace was 
evident throughout the entire organizing and building of this project. 

One of the struggles of the context was its challenge of self definition. Having 
an African American as its lead new start pastor; growing a congregation that became 
almost 80% African American and being birthed in a neighborhood that had a fast 
growing African American population; the researcher intentionally sought to present this 
project without ethnic bias. The rationale for this choice was two-fold. First, COF had a 
solid contingency of European, Hispanic and Asian Americans as active participants and 
leaders in the congregation. Secondly, Search Institute’s research has been taken and 
used without regard to race, ethnicity or national origin. This choice does not however 
intend to demean or lessen the tremendous impact of the African American (or Black) 
Church in its work and outreach with at-risk youth and minority communities. The 
researcher as a product of both the African American church and its supporting 
communities believed that is this very nurture which birthed his passion for this type of 
empowering and enriching research for the benefit of the local church; no matter its 


predominate racial composition. 
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As the researcher continued to press toward the mark of this project and with 
the aid and counsel of both his mentors and peers, the researcher began to observe the 
program, chronicle as much as possible, and then do ethnographic data collection toward 
the later portion of the entire season. 

Using the 18 Assets model as a correlating instrument brought forth a vast 
amount of untapped data. Data from pictures, focus groups, a case study and extended 
interviews were used in the project. The researcher has come to accept that it is precisely 
this type of source data that makes programs focused on children and youth most 
compelling and informative and when evaluated, measured and shared presents a 
convincing depiction of a local church’s work with youth. In the process of grant writing 
and resource development such qualitative data is immeasurable. 

Finally once the enormous amount of data was correlated the researcher used 
one of the research tools of the Search Institute to triangulate the data. With the 
measuring tool known as the 18 Asset-Building Actions Studied in the Adult Youth 
Engagement Surveys {AYE} Organized by the Developmental Asset Categories or 
simply ‘18 Assets’ as the correlating instrument; analysis of each of the data streams in 
comparison with its prescribed categories and actions proved quite rich with insight and 
correlation. 

After examining the actions observed, the researcher has drawn some sustainable 
findings. The first and most obvious of the results is that of the eighteen asset building 
actions recommended by the Search Institute as important for the healthy development of 
youth; this project included sixteen (89%). Of the eight categories essential for youth 


development (i.e. support, empowerment, boundaries & expectations, constructive use of 
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time, commitment to learning, positive values, social competencies and positive identity), 
all eight were present in the project (100%). The researcher therefore concludes with a 
sound evaluative tool youth ministry (even non-traditional ones) can effectively impact 
youth in positive ways. This project offered new skills, relationships, activities, 
opportunities, and hopes for at-risk youth facing the challenges of crime, violence, sexual 
misconduct, and a host other societal ills. 

As this project transitions into an ongoing program of outreach from Community 
of Faith United Methodist Church (COF) the researcher does acknowledge several areas 
that could be better organized and administered. 

First, the opportunity of creating a sustained tutoring complementing ministry 
emerged. All of the data sources reported both the importance of academic performance 
and the expectation of passing grades. Even the youth of the program acknowledged this 
as a worthwhile benefit of the overall program. Furthermore, creating a tutoring ministry 
as an ancillary part of the football program would open doors for other parents, 
neighbors, and members of the church to serve and connect. 

Secondly, the church has a golden opportunity to offer other programs for both 
the younger and older siblings of the players. One data source, not used in this final 
document, revealed that 46% of the parents of the program noted that participating with 
the church sponsored team provoked their children to ask more questions about God and 
with many displaying a desire to do other church activities. As COF plans for its future 
the researcher recommends that it include a ministry activity that capitalizes on the 


momentum and success of the teams. 
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Third, there appears to be a window of opportunity around teaching shared 
values. COF’s Character Camp is one endeavor to do this during the summer months, but 
maybe an ongoing youth development ministry or youth group should be considered. 
Ideas such as a Christmas or Easter Camp (held during days of the respective holiday 
breaks from school) could yield tremendous returns in new disciples and families in the 
church. Concomitantly this increase in religious, moral and/or character acuity would 
also further benefit the community as attitudes began to focus on higher ideals. 

Next, the researcher notes that the two areas receiving no response points 
(reporting misbehavior and giving financial guidance) are glaring opportunities for new 
life skill seminars or small group classes which could be offered by the church. A course 
on ‘How to Deal with Difficult People (or Children)’ may be highly attended. Or 
similarly a course on basic financial literacy offered at the same time as football practice 
so that parents who are there anyway watching their children could instead come in to the 
church for an eight week teaching series on the basics of personal financial management. 

One issue emerged that deserves attention here. The idea that youth sports are 
segregated along gender lines pierces the veil of the project. On one side the researcher 
noted after a conversation with a young girl that girls could not (or at least did not) play 
football with the boys. On the flip side of that issue, would a boy who wanted to be a 
cheerleader instead of playing football be accepted by the Mustang Family? Both have 
become accepted norms in youth sports; but the higher question is do they have to be? 
Although the team functioned and all goals were met and no misdoing was noted, the 
Bible warns us to avoid the appearance of evil. In the context of this community 


especially this is vital because the ruining incident of the last youth sports league was the 
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absconding of league funds by the president. Such endeavors should operate in an open 
and transparent manner. There should be a committee or team of commissioners 
representing the church, the parents, the players and the community chosen to make 
business decisions in regards to the team and to produce monthly reports of the financial 
and operational status of the organization. This is simply good stewardship and better 
positions the team to compete for grants and funding to better solidify the financial future 
of the organization. 

Next, the idea of increased participation from the host church emerges. COF was 
a good birthing organization for this project. As a new church it was willing to explore 
new ideas and programs. That being said, the participation never reached the zenith many 
of hoped for. Unfortunately, many church members cheered the teams — but most 
participated very little. The lesson here is that people must be motivated to get involved 
early and keep them involved by limiting pastoral active participation to the role of 
encourager and spiritual advisor. The lessons gained in the theological section of this 
document have helped the researcher phenomenally. Jesus’ coaching on motivating, 
inspiring, empowering others has added a life times’ lessons in only two short years. The 
researcher admits that these readings go into his pastoral library both figuratively and 
literally for life. 

The primary role of the pastoral leader in the project was keeping the church 
posted on the progress of the team; whereas a better role would have been to allow 
someone else that duty and simply serve as head celebrant in the life of the program as a 
part of the church and to speak life into Coach Mitchell when things got tough. Again 


though it may not be seen until next season, COF is behind the team and will be for a 
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long time. Already as plans begin for season two, new COF members are stepping up to 
participate and lead vital components of the program. 

Also the researcher soundly recognizes places where this project as a research 
endeavor failed. The project could have used a more direct method of attracting youth 
participation. Direct conversations with parents, teachers or even the youth themselves 
could have produced a large enough group to do the research. As a new church with 
mostly very young families, internal recruitment of youth within the ages of 8-15 was not 
feasible. There were many other groups that could have been trained and measured (i.e. 
the parents, the adults, the coaches themselves, the siblings who were not playing but 
regularly watched practices and games) using the techniques gained through the early 
research. These miss-steps could have made a very rich project even more measurable 
and quantifiable. 

Finally if the researcher could pass on any words of encouragement for it would 
be to echo the words of one of the Bible’s and histories greatest spiritual leaders, 
mentors, and/or coach, the Apostle Paul. Paul in his words to his mentee Timothy says, 
at You then, my child, be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus; ? and what you have 
heard from me through many witnesses entrust to faithful people who will be able to 
teach others as well. ’ Share in suffering like a good soldier of Christ Jesus. *No one 
serving in the army gets entangled in everyday affairs; the soldier's aim is to please the 
enlisting officer. > And in the case of an athlete, no one is crowned without competing 
according to the rules. ° It is the farmer who does the work who ought to have the first 


share of the crops. ’ Think over what I say, for the Lord will give you understanding in all 
things....” (2 Timothy 2:1-7) 


APPENDIX A 


18 ASSET BUILDING ACTIONS AND SURVEYS 
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Adult Survey a 


Tha 18 Agsset-Building Actions Studied In the AYE Surveys 
Organized by the Developmental Asset Categories” 


Related Agae- S3egury Asse1-Bu ding Actions Studied 


Supgart : Have meaaingful conversations, Haec conversations wich yaung pezple trat help 
adulls a1d you.“g prnpk: ‘neally get bs xno ons acta.” 


Know names. Know the nares ef nang ckidren acd cdalescents ir. the ncighcorhead. 


2 Ceipowerrestt Report positive behavior. Tal oarant(s; mitey see a child or adalercant doing 
something night 

Ensure well-being of nelghbarheod Kitts. Fes reeosnsitle 20 hep ensure tre welll 

Ecina of he yourg people in the neishborhsed. 


Seek opinions. Seek young povplc's apinio1s when making decisions ta: afect them. 


Provide service oppértunities Adults give youts cts of ooartunities fo make the - 
soimuniies Lelles pices ASKED OF YOUTH ONLY 


Boi-dares ang Ezpsctatane «= Reportmisbehavior. Vell careri(s) * trey ser the chil cr adnicsnent acing semething 
wrong. 
Model giving and eerving fo halp the needy. Vo inleey tire oF donb: meiey ly scow 
yoJNG Abode tre impatence othelping o-he. ASKED GF ADULTS ONLY 
Model giving and serving ( make @fe falr and equal. Vo anleer bine uo: deride iguey 
to show young peopa the imporsancs of wok -g tor facial Juctice. ASKED OF ADULTS 


ONLY 


Gaenguetlve Je oF Tine Play sportside ari with kids. Hop you1g people spand thar leis. -a fine in supervised, 
comshuclive wctivities, 

Conimrnentts Lesming Encourage school success. Forcursg¢ chicren anc scclegcents tz take schcal 
setaualy £10 da well ia artires 


Posit vs Valuep Teach attared values. Téach chidtien and asadeseeits the: same care values 25 othe 
adutis do, suci 2s honesty, ecJallly, andl retpnnsiodi-y 


Blecues personal values. Coenly desuce thely own values wilh childen arid yous 


i Discuss religous hellefs, Qpa> y discuss thalr own rallgivue or spiritual be efs w vt 
chérren and youth. 


Sodal Competencies Teach respect for culdvral differences, Tsach chidrer ard youth ts raspect the valves 
and belies oF diff:rend rapes sod cu lures, ove when those values and belia’a co’ ct 


wih teeir gun 
Guide deciaien making. Hels chilsien ard yok: thine teegugs the possibla good 31d 
bad consequaices of ihe daceiois 


Give financial guidance. Cffer yeung peode guidance on responsibly savirg. sharing 
and ssanding raney. 


Positive IAntily Pass down tradifinris. Accivaly teact yourg zeopb to pregerve, protect, ed pass dow 
the brad tisi:s anc values of thai athnic andor re gious cu ture 


* Please rote that lhe AYE asseltui ding art ons de nc: measure the presence or absence of the Vevelocmentel Assets nar 
0 they Measure Ue: saseces! vit wegen es 

“While tt 3 acto? 8 caarly relatad to leartank valucs Hak people hol tid fremcwork of Deve opmental Aeeste caes rat 
ne ade specif c raligiaus veaiLes. 


Geuy hie 2048 Sees leidits WM anes puis, s'A: ONC-GOO-F820, wow. eeorch rst .te.crg 
Scant inalluic’*® ad Devadlaanaial Acok™ wey gatucuhe o Sess insu 


16, How offen da you. yourself actually do this? 


So very often oO Rarely 
© Ofien © Never. 
© Sometimes 


17. When some naighbors éee childran os youth daing 
something wrong, they tell the parents of those 
children or youth. How important is this for 


O Somatic 


Ni. Some adults stress to children and youth outside neighbors ta do? 
their awn family the imporance of respecting people 
of @fferent races or cultures, even when tha values Arron Ue __ Among tic 
MOST Important ways: LEAST Importarst 


and beliefs of thase peapie conflict with adults‘ own 
values and bales. Haw important ts this for adults to 
do? 


to relate. to kids 


Aaromny tha Armong ths 
WOST Important ways LEAST Important 
fo refate to kids ways 
E] 4 3a 2 1 
CO we CO ae OC ez Oe O 


© Sore urself actually do this? 
©. Atarge: majoeity @ Very taw erddhis: QO Raraly 
QO Abocthatf. : © Never 


13. How often do you yourself actually tes 
respect people of different racas o SS, eve 
when the values and bellefs of those ip. " 
with your own values and beallefs?7 
Very oftery 
Q Often 


Sametimas, 


24. How many af the adults yeu tneur acteally know the 
Rhames of mary neighborhood kite? 


©  Almeaet all O seme 
©  Alangs majceity 2 Ver few or none 
© About haif 


22. How many kids In your -nelahibormood do you 
Actually ihiaw by mama? 


15. How many of the adults you know actually do this? 


CO Almest all © Some © Nore QO so 
9 Alargs manelly OQ) Very fewe or mone O18 2) 1120 
O 36 QO Over20 


©. About halt 
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How much do you agree or dis: 


By 


¥ 


Youth Survey 


How ald are you? 


© 11 or younger Os 
Giz OD 1€ 
C13 Op 
S 14 © 18 or older 
Whatls your gede in school? 
4 6th © 11th 
© 12th 
O Already gradeated from high séhaol 
© Deopscd out 
O Other 


Fad Hispanic: ‘or ‘Latino/Latine 


Tf you Jive in Cagadas. please mark each that a 

CS Aboriginal uth Aslan 
C Asian o- Pacific [slencer : 

C Black 

C Latin Ame-ican 


fe with the follawng? Mark one answer for each. 


Te my neighborhood, there are (ots of adults. 
WTO Care ADOLIE M5 icisccc occas ois cave egecicoabalensedc.caastacarcestatavecen 


In my neighborhood, there are lots of adults 
Witte beni STO FURIE cs cs nacessa te nsdtiused ae edius 1a fessuueuaegeced oman tart ee ene vee 


ACUS In My Cow oF CitY 


make: me feel IMMPOrtant........ ccs scsssee cstssscesesotsesseneesssseeeaesG? cee CF wee OF 2. G& 


Adults In ny town or city 


lizten te what t-have te GY sk crcegasstace mas sab ieee assy bad bara 4 ber bodes Co vee Go oar a tog go. 


~I- 


Strongly =Agree Ciseqree = Stronply 
Agree Ciemgree 


wa O se O jeg O 


Nat eure 
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piri | ye Agree Gisagree Stronghr Wot sure 
Age Digag nee 


9. Adults in my town or city 
don't care about pEOPle ray AMG crccecscsceserssete sretseessosiesees eo)  aee GD nae 


10, 2 féel illee x minttar : . 
bo the adults im my-fown or eiby...2. 20. ees eee cece OD oe Ow GA . GD 2.2 O 


11. Tf one of my neighbors saw me do somethine wrong, ; 
he or she would Bell ane of my parents................00000000-.0 ... OG .. OO 2. Oo 1. 1 

12%. Tfeae of my neighbors caw me do something goad, d 
he: or she would tell. gna OF sity parEMbs... ceases 


13. My teachers really care about me............-. 2-222. ...eeeeee eens ees O 


14. [gets lot of encouragement af my school, :.. 255... .eieceee 


1s. Ouring an average week, how many hours, if any, de yo 
paid (for example, helping out at a hospital, day care cen 
your community a beiter place for people tea live 7 


O one 
2 hour 
i 2 hours 


Far each of the following, mark one aneurer. 


Hew many adults outside your aturr or more years who...? 


fumber of Adults 
one Two Throa ar more 
16, Spand a lot af time help a O af CO ay SO 


17. Oo thinga : , Fei vihatien Sod =4e Q “ae 5 ee aaa o 


Buring an aver: 


a 2 3-5 6-16 LL or more 
16. Going te programs, groups, or services ata 
church, synagogue, masque or other religious 
OF Sprivtuwal Plane Perce. cece eee Oo oa OF Lt. OO L.. 


29. Playing on oF helping aut with sports 
téame at school arti Fhe comimurtley?.. ee Oo, O oe A .. G .. AG a. O 


20. Ys clubs or organizations other than sports, 
whether [rm school ar autside of schaol 
(like drama club, Scouts, YMCAY?. oo... OO ue Oh wee O op GQ as. TD ase 


bas fod 
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APPENDIX B 


PICTURES 


i 


The Mustang Family reflected the diversity of the surrounding community. The 


diversity of the team also mirrors the changing face of America. The teams included 
African American, Caucasian, Asian, Hispanic and several inter-racial families. It was 
a wonderful display of what shared experiences and goals overcome racial and cultural 


differences. 


These pictures depict the following criteria of the 18 Asset Building Actions: 
10) Constructive Use of time - Playing sports ... with kids 
15) Teaching respect for cultural differences — these pictures depict the racial diversity 
of the Mustang teams. African American, Caucasian American, Asian American, 


Hispanic Americans and many interracial families were all active parts of the entire 


project. 


These pictures are from the Mustangs first game versus the Easthaven Bulldogs. 


Coach Mitchell and many of the players and coaches of the Mustang Family played for these same 
Bulldogs just last season. The afternoon began with tense emotions, especially the 125 lb. game. As 
the last picture shows, the day ended with both teams together in prayer. Of the three games played 

the Mustangs won only the 125lb game, keeping our undefeated season in tact. 
These pictures depict the following criteria of the 18 Asset Building Actions: 
10) Constructive Use of Time — playing sports 
13) Discuss Personal values — before, during and after the games that day, Coach Mitchell . 
encouraged the boys to behave positively and to ‘know that even though we’re wearing different 
colors these kids are still your friends, classmates and brothers” 
4) Ensure well being of neighborhood kids — see above 


12) Teach shared values = see above 


14) Discuss religious beliefs — after the game both teams all gathered at the 50 yard line in prayer for 


their teams and for one of the Easthaven players who was hurt in the last game of the day 


These pictures depict the following criteria of the 18 Asset Building Actions: 


6) Provide Service Opportunities ~- COF’s leadership encourage COF 

members to serve in various ways for the Mustang program 

: 8) Model giving and serving to help the needy ~ here lay member to the 
Annual Conference (Jo Ann Mitchell, Jay’s wife) and Council Chair 

ji (Frank Beasley) attend the only Sunday Mustang game after worship 


9) Model giving and serving to make life fair and equal — see above 


2) Knowing names of other youth in the neighborhood ~ this group often 
walked to practice and arrived before coaches 
10) Playing sports... with kids — right after game, 85lb team members 


15) Teach respect for cultural differences — a multi racial group of friends 


emerged 


1) Having meaningful conversations — Coach Mitchell comforts one 
player after the Mustangs (150 Ib) lost the Easthaven game 

12) Teach shared values — this conversation focused on getting back up 
after defeat, disappointments and discouragement; these ideals are 


frequently mentioned in interviews and focus groups with parents 


” 2) Knowing names of other youth in the neighborhood 
— the cheerleaders formed a unique bond as supporters 
of the Mustangs and as athletes themselves competing 


in a City wide Cheer Competition 
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11/10/2007 >? . 11/70/2007 


On November 11, 2007 the 
Mustang 125lb team completed 
an undefeated season, winning 


the League Championship. 


These pictures depict the following criteria of the 18 Asset Building Actions: 
2) Knowing names of other youth in the neighborhood — this was evident in all of their 
interactions 
3) Reporting positive behavior — the celebration of their championship was 
communicated to all three teams, their parents, the COF church family and the entire 
community 
4) Ensuring the well-being of neighborhood kids — their success climaxed all of the 
positivity and hard work the team displayed and furthered the parents noted observations 
that the project gave youth something organized, safe and productive to do 
10) Playing sports ... with kids - Youth accomplished much in leaming to play football 
12) Teach shared values — values such as hard work, sacrifice, teamwork and © 


responsibility are all vital to this type of success. 
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On October 28, 2007 
The Mustang Football program 
completed it’s first season. 
The three teams finished as follows: 


Ww L 
85 Ib team 3 7 
125 Ib. team 10 0 
150 Ib. teams 6 4 


Ironically, on November 3, 2007, the 
Mustang’s 125lb team, seeded #1 was matched 
against the same team we played the previous 
week during the first round of the playoffs. 
Just as the week before the Mustangs again 
shut out our opponents, wining that game 
soundly by a score of 20 - 0. 


These pictures depict the following criteria of the 18 Action Building Assets: 

1) Having Meaningful Conversations ~ in preparing for their first playoff game 
Coach Mitchell had a significant dialogue with the boys on focus, working hard 
and following through 

10) Constructive Use of time - Playing sports ... with kids 

11) Encourage school success — the playoff games were played on the field of 

Northland High School. Many of the boys want to play high school football and 

beyond; these games could have planted the seeds of what that might feel like 

16) Guide decision making — in the pre-game warm-ups it became obvious that 

although there was a set game plan; the team had to chose to execute and even 


create in the spur of the moments of the game 


APPENDIX C 
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Interview with Twyla C. Brown October 3, 2007 
Team President, Maybury Mustangs 
Demographics of Interviewee: African American Female Age 36; 


Wife, mother of two boys 


1) How did you get involved with the Maybury Mustangs? 

She came to the organization when the program she had been with (we began our oldest 
son in football when he was 5) Berwick and because they are building a new Middle 
School which required the place where we practiced and played and because the person 
who was the team president decided he was tired of leading a team and disbanded it. 
The next team we played with was the Easthaven Bulldogs and that’s where I met Coach 
Mitchell. He and I were talking and he said ‘I want my own team’ and I said I want my 
own team too. We both wanted to have a team a little like Berwick, because it was more 


like a family, the parents got along and everybody knew each other. 


2) Why is the family atmosphere so important to you? Because it makes things go 
smoother. When people get along the dynamics of everything fall together so much 
easier versus when this group is dong its own thing and another is dong its own thing and 
no one knows what the other is doing. We wanted to create lasting friendships. Much of 


my sons Berwick team moved over to here as well. 


3) Have you noticed any changes in your son’s behavior or activity since he’s been 


playing football with the Mustangs? No, my sons are pretty consistent. He’s a natural 
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born leader; he’I] make friends wherever he goes. The one thing I can say is that at 
Easthaven that his level of communication with other kids wasn’t as high. It has 
increased since coming here. He spends more time with his teammates. It’s like that 
family feeling since it wasn’t there at Easthaven, the parents kind of didn’t encourage it. 


But here since the parents are so connected the kids are too. We missed that there. 


4) How would you say Coach Mitchell’s style of coaching has impacted your 
children? Coach Mitchell is big on fundamentals. You have to know the fundamentals 
before you can go on to anything else. He wants to make sure you know how to read 
plays and really play football. How to execute no matter the difficulty. As they learn he 
gives them more. The plays have gotten more difficult as they’ ve proven that they can 


handle it, he now expects more out of them. 


5) How do you evaluate the Mustangs being attached to church versus those teams 
that have not been church sponsored? Oh yeah. Teams not affiliated with a church are 
like in chaos. When you are attached to church it’s like you are allowing God to dictate 
everything, your recruiting, donations and all. When you’re not attached to a church it’s 
almost like the people act differently. Some of the games with some of the other teams 
there is a lot of rebellion and bad behavior from coaches, players and parents. Some want 
to win at all cost and don’t care about the consequences. People have a different mindset, 


they act differently. 
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6) What is your personal philosophy for serving and leading in a community sports 
program? You got to want to do it. Motivation. You can’t do it just because someone 
appoints you to do it you have to give it your all. If not it will show, you have to give it 


your all. 


7) What do you do to motivate those who may want to be around the team but are 
unwilling to do what is required? How do you motivate them? Usually I try to take to 
them and let them know what’s all going to be involved before they say yes. As far as 
motivating them, when they do a good job I tell them. I don’t want to be the person who 
always has to tell you want to do. You know you’re ideas. If something doesn’t work, 


okay let’s try something else. 


8) Do you sometimes feel you’re coaching the parents? Certain parents. Every 
organization will have a group of parents that are too busy, or have a headache or just 
won’t come out — so I make it a point to communicate via memo. I try to encourage 


people to just ‘Try it’. 


9) What do think the long term benefits are for children playing sports? They learn 
about being team players. They learn that it’s all about team. If one person messes up in 
school that could impact the whole team because they are depending on you. They make 
life long friends, hopefully, and lasting friendships. They learn positive values. Like that 
adults to care. That if you mess if you have a chance to redeem yourself. Maybe those 


lessons can translate to their adult life and let them know they have to get along with 
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other people. It also keeps them active, because kids today don’t have an imagination. 
They sit at home watching TV and playing video games; instead they should be active go 


outside and get physical, it’s good for them. 


10) If you could change one thing about the Mustangs, what would you change? 
(Long pause) Any aspect? Well, parent participation. You see a lot but there are 


probably three times as many parents as those you see at practice and at games. 


11) What’s a strategy you would want to try to get more parents to participate? 
I think if you could get a parent to just come out. I’ve tried so many things, even if your 
child gets hurt how do we contact to you — to get information. Parent participation is key. 


I tell every parent if they come to one game, they’ll want to come back. 


12) What is one thing you would want me to include in this interview that may be I 
haven’t asked you? Good or bad. Uh, well — community support. This community 
seems to be supportive, but more from the local businesses would be helpful. They don’t 


want the children running around getting into trouble but more should be involved. 
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Correlating Tabulations* 


| Research 18 Asset Building Total Responses from ] 
Category Actions* Data Sources 
Total % of 
| 2 | z . | RPs RPs 
Support Having Meaningful 
Conversations 


Reporting positive 
Behavior 


Provide Service 44 
Opportunities 
Boundaries & Reporting Misbehavior te | 0 
Expectations 
etree ee 
to help the needy 
Model giving and serving | 4 1 | 2 
to make life fair and equal 
Constructive Use of | Play sports/do art withkids | 3 10 19 16.6 
Time 
| Commitment to Encourage 4 | 2 1 J 53 
Learnin School Success 
| Positive Values Teach Shared Values 10 | 5 2 17 | 14.9 
| Discuss Personal values | 5 3 | 1 9 | 79 
Discuss religious beliefs 6 3 1 10 | 88 
Social Teach respect for cultural | 4 2 | 6 | 53 | 
Competencies differences 
Guide decision Making 7 | 3 | 1 | 1 | 96 
| 


| Give financial guidance 


Positive Identity Pass down traditions 


| Total Responses | 64 | 24 | 26 | 114 | 98.8% | 


*In this tabulation sheet each response from each data source is equated with one 
response point (RP). The data yields a standard deviation of 4.53. 


Table Key: 
A = Focus Groups with Parents & Players; B = Coach’s Case Studies; C = Pictures 
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Focus Group 1 — Youth, Players and Cheerleaders 


Research 18 Asset Building Correlated Responses from 
Category Actions* Data Gathering Activit 


a el Having Meaningful 
Conversations 
Knowing Names of other 
youth in the neighborhood 
Empowerment Reporting positive Behavior | - having family around to cheer 


Ensure well-being of 
neighborhood kids 


Seek opinions of youth on 
decisions that affect them 
Opportunities 


Boundaries & Reporting Misbehavior 
Expectations 


Model giving & serving to 
help the need 
Model giving and serving to 


make life fair & equal 
Constructive Use of | Play sports/do art with kids - I like scoring touchdowns 
Time - I'ma better player 
- Ican teach more things 
| about the game 
Commitment to Encourage - Ido better in school 
Learning School Success because if I don’t I can’t 
play 


- being a leader; one who 
can be counted on when 
others have no hope 

- dealing with arrogant peers 


- leaming to adapt 


Positive Values Teach Shared Values 


Discuss Personal values 
Discuss religious beliefs 


Social Teach respect for cultural | 


Competencies differences 
Guide decision Making - think about what I do in 
school, because I don’t 


want to get in trouble... 
and won’t be able to play 
- playing football will keep 
us out of gangs and trouble 
- Ill always keep on trying 


| Give financial guidance 
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| Positive Identity | Pass down traditions 


* created using the /8 Asset-Building Actions Studied in the AYE Surveys Organized by 
the Developmental Asset Categories. Based on research from the Search Institute’s 
national studies of adult involvement with young people outside their own families, the 
Adult-Youth Engagement (AYE) surveys were created to examine adult-youth 
relationships on a community level. 
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Focus Group 2 — Parents & Volunteers 


Research 18 Asset Building Correlated Responses from 


Category Actions* Data Gathering Activity 

Having Meaningful - he leamed from observing 

Conversations other people and kids his 
own age 

- I saw growth in several 
father and son’s 
relationships. It looked in 
many cases that both were 
trying to work on their 
relationships. 

- Well, the mom’s were 
working on their 
relationships too with their 
sons. All of our team 
mom’s talked about how 
much fun they were having 
being with their sons for 
practice and games. 


=e ail 
| Knowing Names of other 
youth in the neighborhood 
Empowerment Reporting positive - they kept on each other to 


make sure everyone did 
their best. They did not 
want let their team mates 


Behavior 


down. 
Ensure well-being of - The children got a lot of 
neighborhood kids love; other football 


programs we’ve been in 
haven’t shown any 

- the program kept the kids 
off the street in an 
organized program 

- People brought their 
children because the team 
was Close by and that’s 
good for the church. 

- People from around here 
got excited and came and 


volunteered without having 


V2 


to be asked and stayed 
committed because they 


Boundaries & 


Seek opinions of youth on - J noticed the creativity of 


decisions that affect them 


Provide Service - The team brought some 


Opportunities 


Reporting Misbehavior 


Expectations 
| 


Model giving & serving to 
help the needy 


Model giving and serving 
to make life fair & equal 


Constructive Use of | Play sports/do art with kids 


were motivated by helping 
the kids. 


the kids when they created 
their own plays. 


kids back to this 
neighborhood to play youth 
football when they had 
been going all over (town) 
to play. 

- For some in the 
neighborhood; seeing was 
believing. They did believe 
that it would happen until 
they saw the first game go 
on. That’s a good image to 
give to the community, that 
this is a church that impacts 
the community. 


- The local store donated ice, 
money and electricity, that 
may help the church in the 
future. 

- Many people brought 
financial support and even 
old equipment from when 
their kids played. 


- The WHCA also was a 
great asset; the president 
was excited about it and 
aided in fundraising. ’m 
glad we kept that 
relationship in tact. 


- realized what he was doing 
when he plays 

- sons keep playing football 

at home, on the weekends 


a: 


ile Bs 


and after they leave 
practice 


Commitment to Encourage 
Learning School Success 


Positive Values Teach Shared Values 


My sons were really 
focused on getting good 
grades. Their grades 
actually improved because 
they knew if they didn’t do 
well they wouldn’t play. I 
saw and heard this from a 
lot of other parents too. 

- Most parents made that a 
stipulation. 

Many of the children with 
bad grades, the football 
team gave them a reason to 
turn them around. 


he learned how to work 
harder 

It was good that our 
children learned not to give 
up 

My son learned the 
importance of being on 
time for something. 
Patience and perseverance 
My son learned the 
importance of being on 
time for something. 
Patience and perseverance 


Discuss Personal values 


have fathers at home got to 


helped him to think about a 
bigger picture about life 
and the world 

Many of the parents were 
single mothers who didn’t 
know anything about 
football and seeing them 
bond with their sons was 
nice. I could tell we were 
helping them get along 
better. 

Those boys who didn’t 
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see men taking an interest 
in them in positive ways. It 
was good role modeling. 
- The coaches set a fire to 


make them complete tasks 
and not give up or quit; no 


more excuses. 


Discuss religious beliefs I think it was good that my 

children saw us open our 

church doors to the 

community; children need 

someone to care for them 

and show them love. I’m 
glad our church decided to 
do this. 

- the parent and church 
involvement was great. 

- The men’s ministry had the 
lock in. Most of the boys 
who participated in that 
were from the football 
team. 

- A lot of the parents and 
families came to worship. 

- It opened the neighborhood 
and gave them interest in 
the church; it showed them 
that other things were 
happening here. 

- Wehad ‘Fun Friday’ 
(actually Friday Night 
Live) night activities here 
that the kids came to, that 
was good for the kids. 


Social Teach respect for cultural - helped my son to meet 


Competencies differences other people of different 
communities and 


backgrounds 

- COF benefited a lot; 
because the types of people 
who were brought to the 


church were really diverse. 


Guide decision Making - It was good to see some 


children here ready for 


dS 


practice before the coaches 
got here. 

- The teams gave a lot of the 
boys ways to see the 
difference between right 
and wrong. 

- They gained self control of 

themselves and others; 


Give financial guidance 


Pass down traditions 


- They no longer had a 
defeated attitude; they 
knew they could do 
something. 


Positive Identity 


* created using the 18 Asset-Building Actions Studied in the AYE Surveys Organized by 
the Developmental Asset Categories. Based on research from the Search Institute’s 
national studies of adult involvement with young people outside their own families, the 
Adult-Youth Engagement (AYE) surveys were created to examine adult-youth 
relationships on a community level. 
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Focus Group 3 — Combined: Players, Parents, 
Cheerleaders and Assistant Cheerleading Coach 


esearch 


| R 18 Asset Building Correlated Responses from 


Category Actions* _Data Gathering Activity 
| Support Having Meaning - It was fun to work in concessions 


Empowerment 


Conversations 


Knowing Names of other 
youth in the neighborhood 


Reporting positive 


neighborhood kids 


Seek opinions of youth on 
decisions that affect them 


Provide Service 
Opportunities 


because I got a lot more time to 
spend with my mom, 

- [learned to play kids who 
don’t go to your school or 
you don’t know and who 
have different roles 

- They bonded and mutual 
understanding grew and they 
learned to work together to 
get what we had to do done 

- It gave a lot of the kids from 
this neighborhood something 
to do. 


Behavior 
Ensure well-being of - Even if they didn’t come to 


church on Sunday they were 
around our church and when 
you’re around our church 
nothing bad is going to 
happen 
- I learned that you are not always 
going to be a star, because usually 
on my other teams I was the only 
person and we lost all the time, we 
never had a good team. I learned 
that you have to work together with 
the other kids to win. 

- It bought the homeowners 
association and the church 
closer together. With the 
football leagues and 
Neighborhood Pride being 
here at the same time it 
brought a lot of the 
community together and 
showed them that we were 


doing positive things 
~ The homeowner’s 
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association is planning to do 
a lot more stuff for us. | 
Boundaries & Reporting Misbehavior 


Expectations 
Model giving & serving to 
help the needy 


| Model giving and serving 
to make life fair & equal 


Constructive Use of Play sports/ | - they started to listen and 
Time do art with kids tried not to upset you as you 
worked them over time 
Learning School Success 
Positive Values Teach Shared Values - Commitment, I learned I had 
to be committed to it, for six 
months. 
- They leamed patience. 
Discuss Personal values __| - It made them be more disciplined, 


even when they didn’t want to go 
because they had committed to it 


| they had to go. 
| | Discuss religious beliefs | | 


Social Teach respect for cultural I was able to meet a lot of 
Competencies differences new people, just not Sunday 
service 


- They met a lot of new people 
and got a lot of new friends. 


Guide decision Making _| - a lot of patience, I really got tested 
a lot; it made me a more patient 


erson 
| Give financial guidance 


Positive Identity Pass down traditions 


* created using the 18 Asset-Building Actions Studied in the AYE Surveys Organized by 
the Developmental Asset Categories. Based on research from the Search Institute’s 
national studies of adult involvement with young people outside their own families, the 
Adult-Youth Engagement (AYE) surveys were created to examine adult-youth 
relationships on a community level. 
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Interviews/ Case Study Format — Coach 1 


Research 18 Asset Building Correlated Responses from 
Category 4 Actions* Data Gathering Activit 
Support Having Meaning 


Conversations 
Knowing Names of other 
youth in the neighborhood 


Empowerment Reporting positive 
Behavior 
Ensure well-being of - it will show how to play 
neighborhood kids organized football instead of just 


how you play out in the streets 
Seek opinions of youth on | - to become a player and role 
decisions that affect them | model with his team mates 
Provide Service 
Opportunities 
Boundaries & Reporting Misbehavior 
Expectations 


- Ithelps him to give back to 
his community ... 


Model giving & serving to 
help the needy 


Model giving and serving 


to make life fair & equal 
Constructive Use of | Play sports/do art with kids 
Time 


- physical conditioning and 
training 

- this program is going to 
give him the basics 

- and the hopes to go to 
college 

- It will him develop with his 
home work and school 
work . 

- as he watches his son get 
better he’s going to want to 
spend more time with him, 
helping him get better and 
that’1l be good for both of 
them 

- he will keep concentrating 
on homework, football and 
home activities as well. 

Discuss Personal values __| - It’ll give them times as a father 

and son to learn together; for him 

to teach him and train him about 


Encourage 
School Success 


Commitment to 
Learning 


Positive Values Teach Shared Values 
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| football and life 


Discuss religious beliefs - as well by going to church, 
spending time with Jesus 
and the congregation. 

- It'll give him a chance to 
see where God wants him 
to be. : 

- He’ll here what God wants 
him to do, “God could say 
to him, I want you to play 
football.” Then he should 
go for it and his father 
would want to help him do 
it. 


Teach respect for cultural 
differences 
Guide decision Making 


Social 
Competencies 


he’1l lear to put his whole 
effort into something 
because it is something he 
wants to do 

- to want to do this not for 
me but for himself. 


Give financial guidance 
Pass down traditions _| 


| 


Positive Identity 


* created using the 18 Asset-Building Actions Studied in the AYE Surveys Organized by 
the Developmental Asset Categories. Based on research from the Search Institute’s 
national studies of adult involvement with young people outside their own families, the 
Adult- Youth Engagement (AYE) surveys were created to examine adult-youth 
relationships on a community level. 
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Interviews/ Case Study Format — Coach 2 


Research | 18 Asset Building Correlated Responses from Data 


Categor Actions* Gathering Activit 
Support | Having Meaning 
Conversations 


Knowing Names of other | - comradery (defined as: the quality 
youth in the of affording easy familiarity and 
neighborhood sociability ) 


Empowerment Reporting positive - on other teams you see 
Behavior parents and teams running 


around cussing and stuff; we 
didn’t have none of that with 


\ 


the Mustangs 
| Ensure well-being of | | 
neighborhood kids 


Seek opinions of youth on - teamwork, 
decisions that affect them 
| Provide Service | 
Opportunities 
| Boundaries & | Reporting Misbehavior 
Expectations 


| Model giving & serving | 
to help the needy 
Model giving and serving 
to make life fair & equal 
Play sports/do art with 


- he’ll be learning the 


Constructive Use 
fundamentals of football and 


of Time kids 
depending on his positions he 
can learn life skills 
Commitment to Encourage | 
Learnin School Success 
Positive Values Teach Shared Values - football really compares to | 


life with all of the things you 
go through you learn how 
keep going 

- responsibility 

- they will have to work well 
with others in life; on their job 
and school 


Discuss Personal values - - Like ina game you might be 
getting your but kicked but if 
you work hard you can come 


back and win. That’s just like 
in life, this program gets them 
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started thinking like that 
They’ll learn not to give wu 


Discuss religious beliefs 
Teach respect for cultural 

differences 
Guide decision Making 


Social 
Competencies 


they’ Il have to learn how to 
come with game plans and 
make decisions in life 


Give financial guidance 
Pass down traditions | 


* created using the 18 Asset-Building Actions Studied in the AYE Surveys 
Organized by the Developmental Asset Categories. Based on research from the Search 
Institute’s national studies of adult involvement with young people outside their own 
families, the Adult- Youth Engagement (AYE) surveys were created to examine adult- 
youth relationships on ac 


Positive Identit 
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123 
Field Notes — D. Min Program 


Observations of the Maybury Mustangs Football Team 

an Outreach Ministry of The Community of Faith Church 
February 8, 2007 — first meeting with Coach Mitchell and the invited assistant coaches 
was held this evening. The meeting was well planned and an agenda circulated. Coach 
Mitchell shared the basis of why the teams were being formed and what some of the basic 
premises for operation would be. Key points: 1) The team would be a family all would 
work for the benefit of everyone else. 2) We were a church based program and so or 
language and behavior were important and should always be in control. 3) All 
fundraising would be done for the entire program not individual teams. {This prompted a 
lot of discussion. Some of the coaches present had been accustomed to raising their own 
funds and not having to wait for anybody else. Twyla Brown interjected that, “That’s 
what caused so much problems because no one was really doing that and teams were 
competing with each other instead of working together. The exchanges continued until 


Coach Mitchell restated the direction of the program and what the funding policy would 


be. 


Reflections: There is a lingering thought that some of these coaches might not buy into 
the program. They may be still stuck in their old ways and not ready for an improved 
way of operating. Jay Mitchell is the right person for this role, he was well prepared and 
handled the session great. Money is an issue and though a good plan for recruiting 


players was given we’re still in a wait and see mode. 
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March 11, 2007 — It’s Sunday. Jay and I talked today after church in regards to 
fundraising. I shared the required structured needed to compete for external grants and 
where the church should fit in as far as management. He said he would talk to Jeff 


Hammonds (COF’s Treasurer) to work out the details. 


March 19, 2007 — Coach’s meeting and planning session. Funds still an issue. Once the 
season begins the coaches will meet every Monday to discuss the previous games and to 
prepare for the week’s practices. I think I will not attend those meetings and focus on the 


interactions between the parents and children. 


April 9, 2007 — Plans for the league are coming forward. Twyla has presented some 
fundraising plans for the early summer (i.e. car washes and doughnut sales) Others have 


discussed going our and having local businesses sponsor the teams. It sounds doable. 


April 23, 2007 — Jay and I talked yesterday just to get some updates; things are 


progressing. Conversations have begun with the Civic Association about using the old 


field. They seem to be receptive. 


Reflections — We restarted the Civic Association in 2003 with the hopes of partnering 
with them to reignite youth sports in the community. I feel that youth sports will be a 
great way to reach this community because of: 1) the successful history of these teams for 


more than 15 years prior to their falling apart in 2002 and 2) the night I first came into 
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this building was during Tee Ball games and I saw literally 500+ people all over the 
fields, streets and grounds — but ironically none of the church grounds. That’s when I 
noticed that their signs, blockades and fences all around the church property literally and 
figuratively yelling, “Keep out!!”’ And as I walked into the building to lead that church in 
closing its’ doors, I thought, “How can they be even thinking about closing with the 


entire neighborhood at their doorsteps?!” 


May 2, 2007 - Jay seems a little concerned about the funding. He’s telling me about the 
upcoming deadlines to order equipment and jerseys; the costs attached and the absence of 
funds. He also shared with me that not everyone is ‘cool’ with the church being so 
involved with the funding and money management. Jay repeatedly reinitiated to me that 
he doesn’t want the teams to cost the church anything, and I shared amen but that we still 


needed to manage the funds as a church ministry. 


Reflections — The reason for my insistence on creating a team of 3-5 people to manage 
the team money (with representation from the Church (3), the parents (1) and the Civic 
Association (1)) was because one of the chief reasons the last league folded was that the 
President or Treasurer took all the team money. Although he later died from 


complications after surgery; the distrust lingers in the community. 


May 20, 2007 — Money issues linger around the teams. One of my context associates had 
the responsibility to raise the funds for the program and he simply dropped the ball. The 


source he thought would fund the team win he accepted the responsibility, has said no. 
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His participation has weaned ever since that news came out. Jay is calling in favors and 


connections to find funds. 


May 27, 2007 — Some funds have come in to begin the initial orders of equipment and 
uniforms. We still have along way to go. I’ve offered to do some grant writing; but 
because the team has decided not to use my suggested organizing plan of a team to 
manage the funds; I can’t really go out and compete for grants. We are going to have go 


it along on faith. 


June 11, 2007 — More funds have come in and signups are beginning at local grocery 


stores. A few were signed up just before school got out too. 


June 25, 2007 — More funds have come in, Jay’s doing a great job and making contacts. 
Another person has emerged wanting to use the football field to create a youth softball 


league. The WHCA is unsure now about who owns what. Conversations will continue. 


July 12, 2007 — Our investment in the WHCA is paying off. We got news that the 
Neighborhood Pride event will be hosted at the church in September, right at the start of 
the football season. Mayor Coleman, dozens of city workers, neighbors and others will 
be here for a week of events and community improvements. We need to make sure we 


capitalize on the energy and get ahead of it in promoting the event. 
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July 13, 2007 - WOW! What a meeting! The can’s of beat up on the pastor were ripped 
open last night. Everything that could be launched at me was, by people I never would 
have thought would. Though mostly unfounded and personal it was hard to sit there and 
just take that. With my DS present and my family away on vacation I really felt alone. 
The allegations were so asinine that I am doing all I can to purge myself before heading 
back to be with my family. I left them to come back here for that meeting after having 


just taken them to Georgia. I am looking forward to getting away for a week. 


July 30, 2007 - Our Treasurer resigned last week. In a blur of emails in regards to 
external funding we held for the WHCA, he stepped down. This leaves both our Men’s 


Ministry and football program without certain leadership. 


Reflections — 1 am surprised by the behavior of our Treasurer. I think he’s been a great 
asset to the church and I’m so sorry that others have clouded his perceptions of me and 
the church. He’s not behaving as himself, I am praying for him. The league will press on 


and I’ ll just trust God. 


July 31, 2007 - Conditioning began this month. WOW! It was a thrill to see so many 
children, parents and neighbors out watching. All races, sizes and colors were here at the 
church. We’ve definitely hit a nerve with this program. With everything else going on I 
almost forgot to make an entry, put I did get pictures. The parents are meeting as well. I 
am amazed by something I’m noticing. A group of ladies from the church are gathering 


every night with snacks, food, drinks and more for the players and their families. They 
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are providing meals with hot entrees, sides, desserts and drinks to the families for less 
than $3 per person. They said, “Since most of our families are coming our right after 
work, they don’t have time cook. So we thought we could save them some time and 
make some money for the team.” Every night they are their, wow here’s a lesson for 
church ministry, accommodate the entire family not just the ones that have to be there. I 
take a little credit for this in that I’ve said since day one that if you are planning an 
evening meeting always think about food and family (a small meal and childcare will 


increase your participation). It’s good to see it emerge without me having to speak it. 


August 1, 2007 — Crunch time is here. Weigh ins are coming up and we have to have 
jerseys for every person by then. I have not seen financial statements, but I know people 
are paying their fees, though some need scholarships. With all the turmoil this summer 
the church is at rock bottom with not even enough funds to pay me on time. I thank God 


for our savings and the graciousness of my wife. 


August 4, 2007 — Jay reports that some members of the church have given ‘big checks’ 
to the football program. It’s ironic that these same people have not been giving at the 
church. I guess it’s a form of silent protest against me, so be it the greater good is being 


funded and we’|l be okay. 


August 26, 2007 — Everyone got weighed in, registered and fitted. Jay, Twyla and Trish 
are to be commended. Jay shares with me that we will ‘only’ be able to field three teams 


instead of four. (Three teams, Hallelujah!!) I was concerned if we would be able to field 
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one. Ishared my concern with my cohorts in Dayton and they told me that my project 
has happened whether we field a team or not. Their emphasis was on the gelling of the 
coaches from what appeared to be a rocky start. I'll explore that to see if now my project 


can go from focusing on the children’s development to that of the leaders (coaches). 


August 28, 2007 — Jay has asked that I speak with the players after practice this week. I 


am planning to talk to them from John 3:16 and share that it’s God’s ultimate game plan 


for all of our lives. 


August 30, 2007 - I spoke with the players. They all listened attentively. I spoke to 
them about 10 minutes and took a few questions. I reminded them that the church was 


open to them all of the time and then we prayed for a good, safe and fun season. 


August 31, 2007 — Jay and I had our interview today. It was great. He talked about his 
times in karate and what it was like going to the Olympics. He shared with me many of 
his philosophies for working with children and what makes the greatest impact on their 
lives. In short they are summarized in six words: desire, dedication, determination, 
competence, respect and humility. “When ee instill these adult concepts: desire, 
dedication, determination, competence, respect and humility into a 9 or ten year old kid, 
you turn them away from issues with gangs because these kids don’t need a support 
system around them. They have confidence in themselves, the desire to achieve, the 
determination to see it through, the dedication to make it real, the respect for themselves 


and their competitors and the humility to know that everyone is human...” Jay Mitchell. 
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Here Jay sums up the desired categories for my research how will I measure these 
outcomes in the children and the possibly the adults. Maybe I can use another tool that 


incorporates these ideas and then measure them from the data I gather. 


September 2, 2007 — First games. Jay said, the best way to see how ready we are as a 
family more than as a team is to watch how the parents behave and respond to the visiting 


team.” So I'll do that today and throughout the season. 


September 2, 2007 (PM) — What a morning. The teams were really prepared and the 
parents did exceptionally well. Early this morning, I witnessed the parents in place 
putting up netting to mark off the field and chalk to mark off the lines. It was amazing to 
see so many in place and working for this first game. They were going to have to be 
there all morning into early afternoon. They staffed the concessions stand; the sidelines 
teams; first aid station and admission gate. They were cleaning up trash and herding 
children to where they needed to be. It was even cool to watch how they interacted with 
the opposing team parents. One of the secondary reasons the former league shut down 
was because of how the parents were behaving toward each other. Incidents of fights and 


cursing were frequent. There was none of that today, the atmosphere was amazing. 


Of the three games we played, the 125lb team won the other two lost in valiant efforts. 
Even when the score was down the teams didn’t give up. They worked together well and 


seemed to really have fun. 
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September 9, 2007 — Another good week. Twyla and Jay have gotten our home games 
front loaded so the team could benefit from the gate sales. Even I pay to get in. 


Financially the team is stabilizing. The 150lb & 125lb teams won today, we’re still 


praying for the little guys. 


September 16 — By Week (Off Week) but practice went on. Practice is interesting to 
observe. On one hand I see the grass where we often park on Sunday morning filled with 
about 18 little girls practicing cheerleading. The central coach is one of our teenagers, 
she’s doing really well. Jay’s younger daughter is helping some too. On the other side of 
the parking lot in the city park next to the church I see dozens of little boys and coaches 
drilling and working on plays. Jay is serious! He is teaching them some concepts I 


didn’t learn until high school football, and they are executing. 


In the middle are the parents lined up along the side of the practice fields in golf chairs 
and/or in their cars just behind them. I think about what would happen if one of the girls 
wanted to play football and not just be a cheerleader. How would she be accepted? 


Could she even play? Maybe I'll look into this in Chapter Six. 


October 1, 2007 — Jay is confident that they’]] win a championship. The 125lb team is 
4-0 and no one is even getting close to them. He says their confidence is growing and 
they are really walking with a swagger. The other teams are doing okay and are 


competitive. The 85lb team has won a game and they are feeling pretty good too. 
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The parents are meeting and caring for the teams’ concessions and the like. I brought to 
one of our members who still is doing the nightly concession sells and meals, that they 
could create a small Bible Study group once a night to help pass the time and be witness 


of Christ. They said they’d ‘try’. 


October 3, 2007 — I interviewed Twyla Brown tonight. She’s the team president and 
behind the scenes procurer of the equipment and uniforms. She is happy about the team 
and the spirit around it. She’s glad it’s birthed out of the church because people behave 
better. She’s glad she joined in to help “Coach Mitchell”. She says her boys are dong 
well and learning a lot. They are more focused on their homework because they want to 


play. They are even nicer at home. Her husband Jaime is also one of the assistant 


coaches. 


October 10, 2007 — As I enter into the church for Bible study I notice again the parking 
area is full and cars and children are everywhere. Great! I also noticed that the ladies on 
concessions are reading a little devotional book and all of them have it! Hallelujah! 
They did share with me that this would be the last week of outside sales, it was getting 
too cold. I told them they could use the narthex of the church and they said they were 
going to focus on being ready for the games on Saturday’s. I did have one conversation 
with one of the parents who was trying to figure out how to create a ‘combo meal’ at a 
good price for the games. She was laboring with what the price should be and was stuck 
with how to take the $.50, $.75 or $1.00 amounts into a price that was cheaper and still 


make a profit. For a minute I was stuck too, then it hit me. She was hung up what they 
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had been selling items for, instead of what each item cost them to purchase. So I told her 
to look at what each (for example) bag of chips cost when bought as a big box and then 
add them into the combo at that price instead of the $.50 they were selling them for. She 


understood and the Game Day Combo was created. 


October 13, 2007 — The men’s ministry met today after about 5 months of inactivity. 
Jeff has returned to church and is a little more pleasant, though he’s not speaking to me in 
private. Strangely enough today he unveils his vision for the mentoring program at COF. 
He wants to do a lock in where boys from the football team are paired up with men from 
the church and we go through several months of mentoring. He presented a plan, 
assignments and activities. He’s committed to pay for everything! {Essentially he’s 
wanting to implement his version of my project. Although I don’t think he’s realizing it 
or that we’ ve really been on the same page all along. No problem, way too late; but 
better late than never. The men there commit to doing it, great. Here one secondary 
outcome emerges from my discussions and conversations about mentoring, another 
mentoring program. I committed to doing two sessions during the night and helping 
however asked. 

I shared with the men that if they really wanted to get the boys to the lock in that 
they had to do more in supporting the team. (Later I would learn that some had given 
checks.) I told them that the teams should never have to look for people to be sideline 
crews, or clean-up crews or even carpoolers with so many men ‘excited’ about the team’s 
success. I shared with them that if they didn’t support the team; it would be almost 


impossible to expect them to show up for our lock-in. 
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October 26, 2007 — Jay and I talk about the playoffs. He says that the 125]b is already in 
and are still undefeated; the 1501b team can get in if they win tomorrow and the 85lb is 
out but happy for the other two teams. He still feels the 125lb team are going to win it 


all. Coach Stacy echoed it that they are ‘Legit!’. 


October 29, 2007 - The 125lbs are #1 seed in the playoffs, undefeated and everyone is 
excited about them. The 150lb team lost their game so they’ll be on the sidelines 


cheering on Saturday, 


November 3, 2007 — Playoffs at Northland High School - simply put the 1251b team is 


awesome. They take no prisoners. This one did not even go all four quarters, they won 


27-0. 


I noticed something here. Our parents are not the only ‘nice’ group. Many teams where 
out there today. They all were cheering and excited about their teams. But our parents 
were a little different. They sat together, their older kids walked the stadium together; 
those too young to play football where playing in the off grassy area and people were 
generally hanging out together. They really looked like a family. Some parents were at 
the game and their children weren’t even playing on the 125Ib team. Ironically the 
stadium we were in was Gold and Green; the exact same shade as our football uniforms. 


So it really felt like it was our field. It was a great day. 
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I had to leave a little early to do a program for one our member’s fathers’ 90" birthday, 


but Jay called and told me about the win. 


November 10, 2007 — Championship Game for the 1251b team — they got the look of 
victory on their faces. Everybody’s expecting a win. The team their playing was the 
only one that gave them real test. The Mustangs win 20-0 and become the champs of 


their weight division. Glory to God!! 


December 1, 2007 - I learned on Thursday that the team leaders had decided to move the 
closing banquet from the church to a local recreation center. Not cool. I was told that 
even though the members of the church had vehemently disagreed, that by the time the 
people who held the money told them they had already paid for the room with a 
nonrefundable deposit. So I decided to be there invite people to participate in the free 
directory shoots that we had arranged and put on my best face. I shared with Jay my 
disappointment with the decision and the organization of the finances. I should have paid 
more attention to that part of the team earlier on. 

The men’s ministry met today too and shared their disappointment that not enough boys 
had signed up for the lock in. I pondered to my self that they had not really listened to 


my advice to get involved weeks ago with helping the team. 


December 8, 2007 - The lock-in happened. Only a few boys showed up. I pray for more 


success in the future for the Men’s Ministry. 
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December 16, 2007 — COF held it’s four days of photo sessions. Only about a fourth of 
our membership showed up and none of the Mustang families. Lessons learned: 1) I may 
have been perceived by the Mustangs as an outsider even though I didn’t see myself as 
one. We haven’t built enough goodwill between the church and teams over the season. 
I’m certain season two will improve upon that. 2) The more painful lesson is that the 
uprising of the summer is still resonating in the church and that my days at COF are 
numbered. Thankfully it will go on without me and the Mustangs, especially will 


continue to blossom. 


This is a good place to end my field notes for this project. 
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Transcript of interview with Coach Jay Mitchell August 31, 2007 
Demographics on interviewee: African American Male, age 53; married (35 years); 


two adult children; grandfather of two 


1) Tell me about your history and your motivators and how that has made you 
become who you are. 

It starts with my parents who laid a great foundation for my faith. Both are still living and 
married now foe 60 years. They laid a foundation for stability and direction on how to do 
it right. My father always said, “There may be a lot ways that work; but I know mine 
does.” We were a blue collar family (cement worker and state payroll employee.) My 


father was very outdoorsy and we always did things like fishing and camping. We were a 


close family. 


I played football in little league, that’s were my love of football began. My coaches were 
always there; they weren’t paid but taught us to love the game. Even then kids wanted to 
play High School ball. Part of what we do now is to prepare them to play on Friday 
nights. My first experience with my high school team we had 120 kids trying out. My 
coach told us, “I have 40 uniforms, 20 are already taken by guys from last year. Good 
luck for the rest.” Those kids who didn’t play little league football didn’t have a chance; 
a lot them cut themselves. I started because I knew the terminology and I played all 
through High School. Onto to College, majored in Electronic Engineering and few years 


later got into Martial Arts. 


I started martial arts when I was 21, pretty mature. Mike Rivers was my instructor, and I 
credit him in teaching me how to motivate; how be more than what I thought I could be 
and achieve goals that I thought were unachievable. We ended up being just guys from 
Columbus, OH who were the United States Olympic Team. We did it from here. Of the 
24 members of the US team, my coach had 8 slots and my coach was the Head Coach for 
the Olympic Team. That was unheard of to have 1/3 of the team from the same Karate 


Club. We practiced every day, it was intense. We trained seven days a week, 365 days a 
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year. We were competing against teams that were paid employees of their countries and 
got paid to train; we didn’t have that. I was on the US Olympic team from 82-86; fought 
in the World Games (82) Tai-pa, Taiwan; World Cup Budapest, Hungary (83); Pan-AM 

Games (84) in Curacaos, Venezuela and the Olympic Games (84) in Los Angeles. At 


that time Karate was an expedition sport. 


I got caught up in the hype of the 84 Olympics and I was a little overwhelmed. After 10 
years of that I decided to take a break. A friend of mine Leonard Crawford, introduced 
me to coaching football. It was the Mohawk Raiders, the school had closed but the 
community team was using the field. I had played against this team when I played in 
school. I got the worse team they had, 11-12 years 115 pounds. These were tough kids. 
Their parents were drug addicts, abusers and some of the toughest kids I'd ever met. The 
year before that team had lost every game. We took that team (Leonard -offense and I - 
defense) and that first year we won every game. Our defense was never scored on. We 
had one score (a safety) and we won the Championship. We turned them into winners 
and showed them that they could do something. It was then that I realized I had acquired 
a skill set to motivate people. It was not until I got away from Martial Arts that I realized 
what I had been taught. I coached that year, but did not coach the next year. I got away 
from football, went back to Martial Arts for a couple of years. I then retired from that 
and know I teach Martial Arts twice a week over at the Far East Rec Center. I teach after 
the football season all winter. It’s a way to give back to the Community without having 


to charge a whole lot, and being able to benefit under-privileged kids. 


I got back into football after I had grand-kids. My whole family got involved; my 
daughters became cheerleaders and cheerleader coaches. My daughter Raquel actually 
went onto to cheer high school and college {University of Kentucky — graduated 2006 
with double major in Psychology and Spanish}. I then offered to help coach at the 
Easthaven Elementary school. They asked me to coach offense, although I never had 


before. I begin to coach my grandsons. That brings us to where we are today. 
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I carry the administrative piece because I have to, and I know how to. I coached for 
several years and then was offered a head coach spot. The leader of the Team, had 


noticed my coaching style and many parents thought I would be a good coach. 


Here’s my philosophy for coaching which I learned from martial arts: 

“When you coach, if you’re not as tired as your players then you’re not doing your 
job. You have to give of yourself, get excited. The kids vibe off of you, your attitude is 
translated to your parents; but you have to maintain control. Martial Arts teaches you 
desire, dedication, determination, competence respect and humility. These are the adult 
concepts that martial arts teaches. Forget about the fighting part, learning the movements 
doesn’t make you a martial artist. It’s combining the techniques and the principles that 
make you. 

When you instill these adult concepts: desire, dedication, determination, 
competence, respect and humility into a 9 or ten year old kid, you turn them away from 
issues with gangs because these kids don’t need a support system around them. They 
have confidence in themselves, the desire to achieve, the determination to see it through, 
the dedication to make it real, the respect for themselves and their competitors and the 
humility to know that everyone is human, no man is an island. So what you see in that kid 
is if a situation happens they stop and think. They may still come up with the wrong 
decision because everyone makes mistakes but at least you’ve instilled in them that 
process. My grandson Rodney is a perfect example. He is a natural born leader, but he’s 
learned this through my using these principles un-benounced to him. I’ve used martial 
arts to train him how to lead. He’ll never be in a gang (he may start one —laughing) but 
he’1] never be in one, he’s not a follower. {Jay’s grandson Rodney is the team’s 
quarterback. } That’s why he’s the quarterback. Ray-Ray {his brother} is just coming 
into understanding that and he’s beginning to shine as a running back. I’m proud of both 
of them. I tell the parents here that we are trying to give these kids the basic 
fundamentals to get to high school and even college. Football will strip down all the fluff 


these kids want to talk to each other and what is left is ‘character’. 
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2) How do you translate those principles to your coaches? 

It’s a very difficult process because they come from all over. They have different 
attitudes and backgrounds. One of my hardest tasks is calming them down from their 
college playing days and intensity to focus on empowering the children. They have to be 
able to get all of the kids into the game. I remind them that it’s not your game, it’s their 
game; let them enjoy the moment. So IJ have to learn those coaches, find out what’s 
motivating them. I treat each of them differently. I get as much out of each of them as I 
can, it requires getting inside peoples personalities and characters. Their there giving 
their time for a reason; but they show no pay. You have to get them out their ego. You 
have to break them down then build them up. You learn that by having regular coaches’ 
meetings and communication. You give them clear picture of what you’re trying to 
achieve. Then you let them go and watch them, evaluate them and continue to equip 
them as needed. One of the luxuries I have with kids is that I can be brutally honest; I 
can tell them exactly when they get it wrong. They don’t always understand or admit it, 
but they respect. When I correct them or they make a mistake, ‘I ask “Who missed it?” 
and they admit, ‘I did it, Coach.’ That’s character and honesty, it’s adult. My coaches 
have to always understand that’s a part of coaching and equipping them for life. That’s 


what adults do; they give their word and keep it. 


Martial Arts Principle: There’s no ‘I can’t’ 

If they say ‘I can’t’ they do pushups. There are hundred different ways to say I’m having 
trouble besides ‘I can’t’ I learned that in Martial Arts, the hard way. This instills a 
mindset, it changes they way they think. It tells them that nothing is out of their reach. It 
may be difficult, but determination will get you through. If you are determined, you will 
overcome any obstacle to achieve it. Whatever the mind will conceive the body will 


achieve. It is one of the cornerstones of my karate instructor’s teachings. 


Martial Arts Principle: God and you are a majority 
If God be for you, who dares be against you. There’s nothing you can’t overcome with 
this working for you. In martial arts, everything is internalized. You can’t blame 


anyone else, it’s not about another person; it’s about you. You haven’t prepared yourself. 
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I used these same concepts in coaching football, and man, once you’ ve got these two 


things down, you’ ve got it. 


3) Describe a coaches meeting. What’s been the process with these coaches in 
building a team atmosphere? {The first meetings were arduous at best, how has it 
changed? } 

Of all of those original coaches in January, I only have one left. Some had to leave for 
other jobs, some I got rid of. My current coaches are difficult, because of their passion. 
In our meetings we a set agenda and we’re done in an hour. All of them come to the 
meetings because they are motivated. I start by talking about positive things first, the 
uncomfortable things in the middle and I end on a positive note. We look at how we 
interact with each other, our parents and the kids. We then critique each other, starting 
with me. Coaching is an organized waltz on the sidelines. Each coach has a role and a 
duty. There has to be a hierarchy — this is not a democracy. It’s a dictatorship and the 
Head Coach is the dictator. The head coach’s final word is law, and we always have to 
present a unified team. There can’t be an arguing, because when you do that the kids 
pick up on that and it can kill their confidence. Everything you do has an impact, 
everything you do as a pastor impacts the entire church. Your words are the company’s 


word; I tell my employees that at work all the time. 


4) How do you choose coaches and how do you influence them to influence the 
children? 

When I get these types of coaches (new to me) I watch them from the beginning. I watch 
how they interact with the kids, how they carry themselves, to they talk or do. I test them 
with the types of drills they are going to use. Many have great concepts. Some have to 
be brought down to a little kid’s level. I also watch how they interact with the kids 
before and after practice. Do the kids like them as a coach? I watch how they adapt how 


they interact with different types of kids and their personalities. 
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Some coaches are really good with kids. They are like managers. You have a job to do; 
you have to get others to do it for you. You’ve got to get in their heads, and find what 
motivates them. They have to do the same thing with football. You have to interject 
praise, watching for egos and cutting through clutter. Because they are motivated I rarely 
have to use my ‘ace in the hold’ card, I’m in charge. I use it to keep them focused on our 
mission. I tell them, this is the one you bought into when we started and this is what 


we’re sticking with. Having them motivated keeps them coming and you have use that. 


4a) What do you do when a coach is not motivated? They’re just there to be a 
‘COACH’. 

I get rid of them. That’s the last option, I just don’t drop them. First, we try to motivate 
them, help them see their needed areas and try to help them. This is one of the reasons 


why we coach’s meeting. I let them critique each other. I try not to fix the problem; they 


usually correct themselves as a group. 


5) Back to your parents to now, how has your faith history and your parents’ faith 
history impacted your current processes as a coach? 

As akid my parents didn’t go to church, but they sent us to Sunday School. Both are 
very much involve now, it’s good to see them. I owe my religious belief to my wife. {35 
years} She always had the children in church. She never forced me to go, and that’s 
probably why I love it so much now. Now I realize I need my soul fed every week, quite 
frankly Pastor, I leave that to you. How that equates to football? For me it’s a 
grounding, constant steady base to pull from for motivation, stability. People are always 
asking me for stuff, How are going to get this or that? Sometimes all you have is faith. 
It’s arock for me. I may be a rock for others. But God is my rock. He empowers me to 


take on these monumental tasks, when I don’t even know how I’m doing it. 


6) How do you manage other adults’ behavior (i.e. parents, fans) when their 
behavior is not what you would agree with for your teams? [ try not to get into that 
by getting to my parents early. If you don’t do anything they will get out of hand. I met 


with them on the first day, and told them how this organization was going to run. I told 
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them our expectations. I told they could be involved, but now I spend a lot of time 
talking with them every week. We are a family. When you explain them the what, why 
and how — I haven’t met any parent that doesn’t want those positive things for their kids. 
I’m offering them a way of getting there. I tell them that it’s not a free ride, they have to 
be involved. I tell them that if they have a problem or issue they are to come to me. 
Whenever something comes up, I remind that the kids are watching. And sometimes if I 
have to humiliate them a little to get them back in line I will. But the result is that we 
have a huge amount of volunteers. We have parents bring us all kind of contributions 
and services to handle the needs of the teams. For us to be successful, I tell them that's 
the way it has to be. It builds community because what they get out of it is an experience 
that not many people have with their children. As they grow older they’ll always have 


these times. 


7) If you had to evaluate your impact of coaches, parents or volunteers; how would 
you do that? How would you measure their responsiveness to your concepts? 

How they react under pressure, our first game will be a major indicator. How our 
parents act as a part of the Mustang organization will show it. How they act when issues 
come with other parents from other teams. How their teams function with all that has to 
happen. 

7a) Is there a meeting that you’re going to have with the parents to measure this? 
We meet on Wednesday for all of our home games. Our Activities coordinator (his 
oldest daughter Iyesha Mitchell) will meet with them and follow-up with them every 
Wednesday after every home game. It’s a way to see where there are overlapping and 


new needs. 


Jay’s Question: You asked me earlier about how I feel I impact the adults and coaches 
around me. I tend to be a very humble person in impacting my coaches. Martial Arts 
taught me to be humble and not seek limelight. My impact is low; I give myself a very 
low score on this. Maybe 1% could be credited to me. {This holds true in all of Jay’s 
actions. He is by far one of the most humble people I’ve ever met.} I do what I do from 


the heart and that’s all. 
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8) How would you translate the way you motivate people, those principles to 
motivating people in their work in the church? How do you translate the same 
mentality I see among the parents, volunteers and coaches (i.e. working long hours 
after work for free, sacrificing time, money and energy, with no complaining or 
attacks on the coach) Is it transferable? 

I think it is. Motivation is the key. They are motivated for various reasons: a child 
involved, love of the game, love of children — there’s a lot of motivation. We must get to 
their core and find out what makes them get up and come out. The same is true for why 
people come out on Sunday now. We have to find what people get out of it. I would ask 
the people who come already, take those various reasons and then draw messages from 
this. Take that information and start pounding on them in your sermons. Then take those 
same ideas and motivators and use them to reach those who people who are out there for 
practice and the games. Know that it’s not an exact science, you’ll only get some. 

When you’re preaching and you touch a cord and people react; the same is true for 
football. I use that too. Just like in karate, when a kid is in a competition and he gets the 
wind knocked out him; and you go to him and ask, “Do you want to quit?” If he says no, 
then you’ve got him. He’s made an adult decision, because he could have gone over to 
Mama, but he knows mama can’t help him, so he decides to fight it out but now he’s 
ready to hear your instruction. He realizes he can’t win on his own, but with his coach’s 
help he can. You tell him what to do, he goes out does exactly what you said and he 
drops the other kid. Now that kid has gone from total devastation to total elation in about 
15 seconds. This is a huge emotional swing, that’s what martial arts teaches. You’ve got 
to be able to get to that emotional state. What it is that drives people to church? Once 
you get twenty different scenarios, spread that around because that one person that said 
that is speaking for several people. It’s how the love spreads. Building that type of 
family brings others and keeps things growing. I had to remind my coaches that this is a 
church based program and that we have to keep interjecting prayer and God in everything 


we do. They all agreed that we should and empower the kids to lead the prayers to. 
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Observations from Mr. Matthew Newcomer Age 30, Caucasian 
Director of Children’s Ministries at COF and 


Kindergarten teacher, Columbus Public Schools 


My name is Matthew Newcomer. I am a 30 year old Caucasian male and a member of 
The Community of Faith United Methodist church. I have been a member of this church 
for 4 years and have been attending the church for six years. Previously, I attended 
Community of Faith’s mother church, Brice United Methodist church for around 20 
years. 
I live in the neighborhood community that surrounds Community of Faith United 
Methodist. I bought a house and moved to the neighborhood four years ago. Within a 5 
mile radius of the church, the neighborhood consists of two elementary schools and one 
high school. There is a park that is situated in the middle of the neighborhood, which is 
shared by the church and one of the elementary schools. The park has 3 baseball fields, 
one football field and a large playground/blacktop area. The neighborhood also consists 
of many types of families: single parent, dual parent, and families who have been in the 
neighborhood for more than 15 years. 

Last summer of 2007, a Youth Football program was created for boys of many 
ages (6-12) by member of the church. The football program held practices four days a 
week (Monday-Thursday) and entertained football games on their field and also traveled 
to other team’s home fields. 

I was witness to a couple football practices. All the boys were involved in 


practices. They listened to their coaches and practiced very hard. I saw how well they 
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listened as they were taught the game. I know that many of the kids were from this 
surrounding neighborhood and had never played an organized team sport before. 

I witnessed a very deep impact of this new football program on the kids involved, 
as well as their parents and the community. The kids learned to play together as a team 
and how to lean on one another to reach a common goal. They learned of sportsmanship 
and trust in another and their coaches. I saw families and parents in total support of both 
their children and other children on the team. Many families were impacted because this 
football program was created by members of their neighborhood church, The Community 
of Faith United Methodist. 

I sensed pride and commitment in the neighborhood during the past summer 
months. Many neighbors of the community attended games, many of whom did not have 
any children on the team. They just wanted to watch and support others in the 
community. 

Lastly, many children of the church were on the football teams. They met new 
friends through these teams and invited them to church, which in turn brought their 
parents and their friends to the church. These kids had such pride and happiness every 
Sunday when talking about their teams and their teammates. This first year football 
program was such a blessing, bringing people to church and together for the first time in 


a long time. 
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Juliana Julian - member, COF; Concessions Coordinator & Parent 


My experience with the Maybury Mustangs was a new experience for me and my 
family. I have learned about being committed to something and also teaching my girls to 
be committed. At first I thought that it would be going to practice and coming home with 
nothing else to be responsible for. Once we got started and maintaining the concession 
stand it was time consuming at times. Trying to know what would sell and what would 
not sell was a challenge. Once I got that straight it was ok. 

Just watching some of the children eager to be there was really nice. Some 
would be there a half an hour before practice. Some would be so excited to be there and 
love the coaches and their leadership. When the season finally started; seeing the 
children so happy to be playing and cheering was wonderful. It looked like they really 
wanted to shine for their parents and family. We learned a lot about how some parents 
did not take or have the time to see their kids play whether is was because of work 
reason or their just not being committed. 

I have made several new friends and done a lot of networking. As far as for the 
cheerleading the girls had to lear a lot of discipline and how to be with others and not 
always be the center of attention. My twins are not accustomed to that. 

They had to learn that they had to listen to their coaches whether they were an 
adult or teenager. Overall I think it was a great experience and I am looking forward to 


next year for a bigger and better turn out for our church based team. 


APPENDIX F 


2003 TOWN HALL MEETING 
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Notes from Town Hall Meeting held February 43, 2003 at The FaithCanter: 


Those in attendance included IccaF residents, Maybury Elementary School's Principal, 
fepresentaiives from Srice United Methodist Church and Brice Christian Academy. The 
folowing are sarne of the ideas discussed and suggested for the cffoctive use of the 
FaithCenter. Each aftendee was also given a brief survey to complete. 

1) The building could be used as a support facility for the Fee Ball League, which meets in 
Maybury Park. Tee Ball Is played on the Baseball Diamonds behind and beside the 
focation, but the nearest restrooms are at iocal stores quite some distance from the playing 
fields. 

A latch key program) for working parents in the neighborhood this summer after school is 
oul. 

3) As a positive safe alterative place for kids te come to leam, find positive role models and 
be with their friends withoul some of the negative influences of drugs and gangs that 
currently exist in this neighborhood. 

A gathering place where residents would come and lo meet other neighbors in the 
community and encourage more involvement in the neignborhaod te improves the quality of 
life in the neighbarhood. This is one of the most diverse communities in the City of 
Coluinbus. 


5} To create a Partnership that will help improve the quality of life of all who reside in the 
neighbodioad regardless of their Age, Race, $cx ar Befie‘s. Tu strengthen multi-racial and 


mutticultural learning opportunities for the community. 

6) To heip thase living in the neighborhood meet some of their urmet basic needs. 

7) To be a part of serving the neads of those residing in the neighborhood. 

8) Tao help preven: at risk children from join:ng gangs axd/or using or ying drugs. 

$) To assist single parents with life skill seminaes to address basic daily challenges (ie. 

financial, parenting, and emoloyment, marital counseling seminars) 

15)To provide a positive atmosphere for children te spend free time versss hanging put in 
negative etvironments. 

11}To provide an inte:generational environment far neighbarhoad seniors and youth to meet 
and interact and share their skills and Knowledge with each other. 


This list is 4 carnpasite of several ideas and suggestions offered at that meeting. Fhera was 
aiso an overwhelming enthusiasm far the ideas regarding the facility. 


2 


— 


4 


— 


— 
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